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ACCOUNTANCY 


BROAD KNOWLEDGE of accountancy insures a greater range 
in the class room. It constitutes a reserve of technical knowl- 
edge which means reserve ability to the teacher of commercial 
subjects. This reserve is a surplus fund on which a teacher may draw 
in an emergency. Commercial teachers should, undoubtedly, possess 
a broad knowledge and a sound conception of accounting principles 
and procedure, auditing, theory and practice, and law in its relation 


to accounting. 


Ability to inter- 
pret financial state- 
ments, to devise and 
install systems of 
accounts, to prepare 
income tax returns, 
to give sound advice 
on matters involv- 
ing a correct appli- 
cation of accounting 
principles, to aid in 
the organization of 
a business enter- 
prise—such ability 
results from the 
study of account- 
ancy. To a book- 
keeping teacher, a 
knowledge of ac- 
countancy means a 
greater uniformity 
in methods of pre- 
sentation and abil- 
ity to go beyond the 
usual limits of the 
subject. 





A Sample Copy of one of the following 
Text Units of this Course will be 
Mailed to any Commercial 
Teacher Upon Request 








Principles of Auditing 

An Auditor’s Report 

Classification of Accounts 
Accounting for Cash 

Accounting for Securities 
Accounting for Accounts Receivable 
Accounting for Inventories 
Accounting for Fixed Assets 
Accounting for Depreciation 
Accounting for Current Liabilities 
Accounting for Bonds and Mortgages 
Accounting for Stock of no Par Value 
Partnership Accounting 
Receivership Accounting 
Corporation Accounting 
Accounting for Treasury Stock 
Accounting for Dividends 
Consolidated Statements 
Systematization 

Mercantile Accounting 
Departmental Accounting 

Flour Mill Accounting 

Cost Accounting 

Income Tax Procedure 








One who has a 
thorough training 
in the operation and 
supervision of ac- 
counts may choose 
between two broad 
avenues of progress, 
namely: First—Ac- 
countancy as an oc- 
cupation in itself 
whether as teacher 
or practitioner. Sec- 
ond—Executive or 
administrative 
work, the opportun- 
ities of which are 
greatly increased to 
the man who can 
apply a sound 
knowledge of ac- 
counting in the con- 
trol of activities for 


which he is respon- 
sible. 


Instruction in the related subjects of accounting, auditing, income tax pro- 





cedure, law and business administration is offered to commercial teachers on the 
extension plan. The course is offered on a service-at-cost basis. Under this plan an 
opportunity is provided teachers to obtain a thorough accountancy training at 
only a nominal cost. This course provides exact instruction in the basic principles 
of the science of accounting. One is continually reminded of the professional ability 
and judgment required in the application of these principles in the art of bookkeep- 
ing and auditing. Basic facts together with valuable suggestions and references 
are set forth concisely. All detailed and clerical work is eliminated, hence the course 
may be completed in considerably less time than is usually required for completion 
of a course of equivalent scope and content. 
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18TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
May 3, 4, 5, 1923 


The Central Commercial Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will meet in Des Moines, Iowa, on May 
3, 4.and 5 with headquarters at Hotel Savery. 
This is the 18th Annual Convention of the 
Association and all those who are interested 
in the advancement of commercial educa- 
tion are invited to meet in Des Moines and 
enjoy the feast of good things that the pro- 
gram committee has arranged for the oc- 
casion. 


L. M. Wold, President of the Association, 
insures all teachers, managers, owners and 
exhibitors of a hearty welcome and the right 
to enjoy all the privileges of the associa- 
tion. It is his desire that the meeting be 
a big family affair, all working together for 
the advancement of the cause of commer- 
cial education. 


Des Moines is an ideal convention city, 
centrally located. The Des Moines Chamber 
of Commerce is lending its support in the in- 
terest of this convention. The Committee 
on Local Arrangements is working hard and 
have planned many interesting things for the 
comfort and entertainment of those who 
will be present. The program was not com- 
pleted in time for publication in this issue. 
We suggest to those interested that they 
write the President at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
for a copy of the program. 





NEXT MONTH 


The Proprietorship Equation 
Method of Closing the Ledger, by 
Orton W. Boyd, Assistant Professor 
of Accounting, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri. 











STATE TYPING CONTESTS 
TO BE STAGED IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA AND INDIANA 


South Dakota will hold its first State 
Typing Contest at the Northern State 
Normal School, Aberdeen, on May 5, 1923. 
Edyth M. Breen was elected State Manager 
and will be in charge of the contest. The 
plan is to hold a preliminary contest in each 
school. The winners of first and second 
places in Junior and Senior typing will be 
eligible to go to the State Meet. Miss 
Breen wrote ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ February 
8, stating that already twenty of the thirty 
high schools in the state, in which a com- 
mercial course was offered, had decided to 
enter the contest. It is hoped that the re- 
maining high schools will join in making 
this initial meeting one of the most success- 
ful contests of its kind ever held in any 
state. 


M. E. Studebaker of the Indiana State 
Normal School (Eastern Division), Muncie, 
Indiana, announces that the program for the 
State Shorthand and Typing Contest and 
Commercial Teachers’ Convention has been 
completed. This will be held at the State 
Normal School, April 19, 20 and 21. The 
Typing Contest will be under the personal 
direction of J. N. Kimball, International 
Contest Manager. This contest will begin 
at 9 a. m., Friday, April 20. The Shorthand 
Contest will follow at 2 p. m. on the same 
day. Tests will be at the rate of 60, 80 
and 100 words per minute. 


The Commercial Teachers’ Convention will 
begin on Saturday, April 21 at 9:30 a. m. 
C. E. Hostetler, Brazil, Indiana, High 
School, will speak on ‘“‘What should be the 
content of our high school course in advanced 
bookkeeping’. Miss Mary Sullivan, Indian- 
apolis, will speak on “Transcription prob- 
lems’. Conrad Morris, Marion, Indiana, 
will speak on ‘‘The commercial course of 
study”’. 
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THE DISCIPLINARY VALUES IN 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 

by 

CAROLINE MENDENHALL* 


system, the business or commercial 

course has its history, and that history 
explains, in part at least, the accepted valua- 
tion of the course. The practical arts have 
always had difficulty in gaining admission 
into the curriculum since Aristotle pro- 
nounced against them. The conception of 
education embodied in the seven liberal arts 
of the mediaeval schools was the product of 
the fourth century B. C. and has persisted 
to our own day. It is a conception that at 
bottom no one has reason to object to, but 
it is a conception that demands progressive 
restatement and interpretation in the light 
of changing social conditions. Above all, 
that conception must not be identified with 
the given content, curriculum, subject- 
matter, or whatever you please to call it, 
nor again with a method of procedure as- 
sociated with the use of that content. All 
true education must be liberalizing and 
humanizing. The history of secondary edu- 
cation among the peoples with whose culture 
our own is one presents these constant 
features. On the one hand, there is a curri- 
culum already in the field hallowed by an age- 
long tradition, institutionalized in school- 
master, schoolbook, and school practice, 
prescribed by the learned professions, serving 
as a mark of social distinction, and withal 
meeting in a large and true way the needs and 
aspirations of those whose lot in life permits 
them to move steadily and leisurely through 
its length. On the other hand, there is the 
accretion of new subjects, the product of a 
complex and developing social life, created 
to meet immediate practical needs and ending 
as accepted practical arts and sciences. These 
new arts and sciences are the indispensable 
tools for meeting pressing and insistent 
practical demands. There are very few 
whose lot in life permits them to move 
steadily and leisurely through its length. 
The young man or woman who would or who 
must earn a living must be able to use these 
indispensable tools, the new arts and sciences. 
In the middle ages writing and arithmetic 
had a struggle to find a place in the curric- 
ulum. Later this same struggle took place 
in the case of the sciences. Although the 
latter contest took place many hundred 
years after the former, the contest was the 
same. There was a similar situation in our 
schools in regard to the commercial subjects. 
On the one hand, we have the time-honored 
curriculum, administered by a set of trained 
teachers, adapted to achieve certain results, 
fortified by social forces, buttressed by the 


I IKE every other part of our educational 


weight of institutional authority, a curric- 
ulum which utilizes the time and energy of 
those that pursue it. On the other hand, 
there is the insistent demand of the commer- 
cial world for better-trained workers, and 
the necessity that the boys and girls should 
make a living. The question then is, Can 
we meet this immediate practical demand 
upon our educational system and at the same 
time justify our course from a broadly human 
and educational standpoint? The answer to 
the question has two aspects, a theoretical 
and a practical one. In the first place, we 
must, if possible, get a basis for the valuation 
of the new studies, and in the second place, 
we must see to it that our practice leads to 
the realization of these values in the lives 
of the boys and girls who take the business 
course in our schools. 

What then is the educational value of the 
high school or university commercial course? 
The answer will depend upon the standard 
of value which we apply to it. The test of 
educational value is twofold—individual and 
social. This twofold test must be applied as 
one; that is, to neglect either aspect or phase 
of it is to run the risk of invalidating the 
results obtained in the use of the other. A 
great number of the older courses in our 
high school curriculum retain their place 
only by virtue of the disciplinary benefits. 
The direct, practical benefits are rather re- 
mote. The last vestige of claim put forward 
is that the disciplinary value outweighs other 
arguments as to their impracticability. In 
the twofold test, this comes under both of 
the heads of value. It is commendable that 
such a claim has weight because such an 
attitude is more desirable than ever. Dis- 
ciplinary value lies in promoting comprehend- 
ing instruction, correct sentiments, morals, 
and manners and due subordination to 
authority. It is a method of regulating 
principles and practices. I will attempt to 
show that the different commercial subjects, 
if properly taught, do promote comprehend- 
ing instruction, correct sentiments, morals, 
and manners, and due subordination to 
authority. 

Bookkeeping does just those things. If I 
were to state what I consider the fundamental 
value of bookkeeping, I would say ‘“‘Dis- 
ciplinary.’”’” Bookkeeping promotes compre- 
hending instruction in that it presents for 
solution problems which begin with the 
transaction and end with the Balance Sheet. 
It encourages correct sentiment, morals, and 
manners when it demands that step by step 
the solution must be correct and according 


*A teacher of Shorthand and Typewriting in the Grand Forks High School, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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to accepted standards. In order to bring 
about this very valuable benefit, the student 
must be made to see the transaction from 
the beginning to the end, he must be com- 
pelled to think it through. When he sees its 
beginning in the cash book, the sales book, 
the purchases book, or the journal, he must 
also see its lasting effect on the Balance Sheet 
and the Profit and Loss Statement. He must 
realize fully that no written record can be 
made in any book of original entry without 
affecting the book of final entry and the 
standing of the business. 

Because due subordination to authority is 
taught through the agency of bookkeeping, 
therein lies one of its greatest values. I 
doubt if there is a single High School or 
University instructor who is not concerned 
about the laxity of respect for authority. 
The problem is not confined to the public 
schools or the universities by any means. 
It is just as pressing in the home. But the 
fact remains that the student is taught his 
place when he studies bookkeeping. From 
the very first he understands that he is a 
novice and that a trained mind is required 
for proficiency in such work. If, therefore, 
he wishes to become as a man in his work, 
he must climb the ladder step by step. He 
realizes that he cannot jump to the top at 
a single leap. He recognizes that he has hard 
work ahead of him, but with every earnest 
effort he will receive due consideration and 
make progress toward his goal. There are 
certain hard and fast rules laid down in 
bookkeeping. One must debit that which 
comes in, or costs value, and, in turn, must 
credit that which goes out, or produces value. 
There is no deviation from these rules and 
the student must abide by this authority or 
his books will be continually out of balance. 
Thus step by step he learns to respect the 
authority of the iron clad rules of the subject, 
and learns thereby 4 respect for authority 
that will be a lasting benefit to him. 

P. O. Selby, of the State Teachers’ College, 
Kirksville, Mo., says: “Many a_ subject 
which is given in high school and college has 
as its excuse for being the idea that the sub- 
ject improves one’s morals, that is, teaches 
ethics. Bookkeeping is not taught primarily 
as an ethical study, but I see in it some of 
the injunctions of the Ten Commandments. 
THOU SHALL NOT STEAL. One of the 
objects of bookkeeping is to prevent stealing. 
Bookkeeping is based upon an exchange of 
values. There is both receiving and giving. 
A thief cannot keep books. He can hardly 
pretend to give values equal to those received, 
for in each transaction where there is not 
an exchange of values he would be faced by 
the fact that he must deceive himself when 
he records an exchange of values, that is, 
equal debits and credits. 

THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE 
WITNESS AGAINST THY NEIGHBOR. 
We do have attempts at bearing false witness 
in bookkeeping, but every bookkeeping 
student should be impressed with the fact 


that in his bookkeeping work he is trying to 
tell the truth. Nothing but the truth! To 
express the truth bookkeepers and account- 
ants strive. It is truly a hard goal to attain 
but the account workers and planners must 
have it continually in mind. 

And every day we see in the business 
failures, the jail sentences, and the mental 
anguish which overtakes the embezzler, the 
falsifier of records, the bearer of false witness, 
that the penalty for disobeying this com- 
mandment is sure to come.” 

If we could but impress these two truths 
taught by bookkeeping, we should have 
taught a subject of immeasurabie value. 

Very few subjects are offered to students 
in their entirety. In almost every subject 
in the curriculum of the high school or the 
university the student may work on and on, 
but shorthand is a subject that is seen by 
the earnest student in its entirety. As soon 
as the learner grasps the principles and can 
take his first easy letter and reproduce it 
correctly, he is satisfied that his efforts will 
bear fruit. We readily realize the psycho- 
logical effect of seeing the end and purpose 
of directed effort. The learner is spurred on 
to greater efforts and in the end acquires the 
skill to take rapid dictation and to transcribe 
it correctly and rapidly. If, on the other 
hand, he goes on and on in a study without 
seeing any direct result, he often loses his 
enthusiasm and begins to think that the 
study is valueless. On seeing the results of 
direct effort, the student is more eager to 
become proficient in the art, with the result 
that he is led into more advanced study. 

Another benefit arising from the study of 
shorthand is that of concentration. I would 
say that this is one of the greatest benefits 
because it is so far reaching. Many people 
do not know how to study because they have 
not had training in how to concentrate. 
Perhaps in the preparation of his !essons, 
the student has not allowed himself time 
enough for centering his attention, the book 
was closed too soon, and the lesson only half 
prepared. In order to learn shorthand, one 
must concentrate. He must associate the 
phonetically written shorthand outline, con- 
taining only the sounds heard in the word, 
with the long hand word, often containing 
many more letters that are silent in the 
spoken word and thus he develops the ability 
to tie up into one concept two things that 
look altogether different. This is one of the 
disciplinary values claimed for the study of 
languages which can be claimed for short- 
hand in the fullest sense. Why does a pupil 
in the dictation class write faster toward 
the close of his dictation than he does at the 
beginning? His powers of concentration are 
more alert. Why is a long dictation at a 
certain even_rate of delivery of more value 
than a short dictation at a rapid rate of 
delivery? In the former concentration is 
sustained. A student cannot learn to con- 
centrate too early if he is to use his time in 
school to the best advantage. A high school 
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student should learn how to concentrate on 
his work done in the high school, and cer- 
tainly he should know how to concentrate 
before he undertakes his college course, so 
if the student does not intend to use his 
shorthand to go at once into the business 
world but intends to do work in some higher 
institution of learning, the study of short- 
hand by teaching him how to concentrate 
has more than done its full share from a 
disciplinary standpoint, not taking into ac- 
count its value in taking notes in the uni- 
versity and its future commercial value. 

Another benefit to the student of phonetics 
is his awakened sense of sound. He can 
hear better what is said to him, hear it more 
accurately and he can hear it more quickly. 
To be specific, when a citation or an excerpt, 
or an assignment is made by the teacher in 
other classes, to be written down in memoran- 
dum form by the pupils, a shorthand student 
never has to be told twice; he has heard it 
the first time, even though he was not at 
the time writing in shorthand. He hears 
and assimilates the ideas of another more 
readily. He has also learned the art of 
carrying whole sentences in his mind. This 
is an art possessed by few people who are 
not shorthand writers but this is an ability 
possessed by the shorthand writer. He must 
carry whole sentences in his mind or he can- 
not take down the dictation that is given to 
him. Very few dictators give matter at a 
smooth even rate and the stenographer must 
carry whole sentences in his mind when the 
dictator is talking rapidly. He then has time 
to catch up with the dictator when the latter 
stops to think. One of the aims and ends of 
education is to train the senses of the student 
and certainly the study of shorthand does 
more than its full share towards awakening 
and training the sense of sound. 

Another benefit which must necessarily be 
impressed on the student of shorthand very 
early in his study is that of thoroughness. 
It is necessary to explain to him that here is 
a subject which is composed of minute parts 
of a complicated machine. These parts must 
one day be fitted into place, each part taking 
its place in a harmonious whole, and the 
machine when set in motion must work. The 
student of shorthand must come very near 
to attaining perfection, or he will not be a 
success. There is no middle ground, the 
pupil is either a success, or a failure. Let 
us suppose that the English language is 
composed of one thousand words. Out of 
the thousand words, the pupil has mastered 
the principles involved in writing only fifty 

er cent. of the words. The student of short- 
ooh should aim high; he should forget the 
idea of merely making his grade; he has 
undertaken something, which from its in- 
herent nature, requires assiduous attention. 
This idea of thoroughness must ever be im- 
pressed on the student and when he has ac- 
quired thoroughness in shorthand, the habit 
will carry over to all the other subjects in 
his school work. 


There is still another and more subtle bene- 
fit to be derived from the slow and pains- 
taking processes of acquiring phonetics. It 
is, perhaps, the nucleus of the aim of all 
education—it is character forming. To be- 
come engrossed, to master any subject is 
indeed character forming. Now when I say 
that the study of shorthand is character 
forming, I am speaking of the person who 
studies the subject until he has more than an 
ordinary knowledge of it, and is in all respects 
a master of the art. This person will grow 
because he has studied enough to know that 
there is yet much more to be known, and he 
has a regard for the processes by which he 
has come to this realization. This is what 
John Dewey terms “‘A rationalizing or ideal- 
izing process.”” He says, “A young man may 
enter a profession thinking of it as a means 
of support. But the work requires foresight 
and persistence; it broadens his interest; it 
develops his character.’’ Even the satis- 
faction or happiness resulting from the 
realization of tasks well done is of moral 
benefit. So we see that both process and 
result tend to strengthen the moral life of a 
student who pursues a work to the end that 
it is a satisfaction to him and it wins his 
approval. 

The study and mastery of typewriting 
develops in the student such muscular con- 
trol of the fingers that they respond quickly 
and positively. This quickness and positive- 
ness will be of lasting worth and will aid the 
person who acquires it in other work and 
study that he may be doing. The mastery 
of typewriting also gives the learner a sense of 
rythm, which is also one of the great and 
lasting benefits derived from the study of 
music. This sense of rythm produces a 
continuity of movement and an easy state 
of mind which cannot be overvalued. An- 
other value is that of speed. This is the 
age of speed, speed and efficiency go hand 
in hand; and not only the quality of the 
work is taken into account, but the time it 
takes to do it. The chief ends in typewriting 
are speed and accuracy and when the habit 
of working rapidly and accurately has been 
acquired in typewriting, it will aid the student 
in doing work in his other studies in the 
same rapid and accurate manner. 

Someone has said, “The greatest gift to 
mankind is speech; the most useful art is 
writing. Speech distinguishes man from the 
brute creation; writing from the uncivilized 
savage.’ Considering the essentials of good 
penmanship, legibility is of first importance, 
speed or freedom second, and beauty is of 
less value. However, any penmanship that 
is written with ease and rapidity usually is 
beautiful, though sometimes illegible. In 
good penmanship the curves and straight 
lines which the writer puts together to ex- 
press his thoughts must be so ordered that 
they can be easily read. Second in impor- 
tance in the essentials of good penmanship 
is speed. The greater the effort required to 
write, the slower and more disconnected the 











ideals. Freedom in writing can only keep 
pace with mental and muscular growth. 

Movement or freedom in penmanship, there- 
fore, can be attained only by much patience, 
painstaking and thoughtful practice with 
proper, intelligent method and materials. 

Getting freedom has to do with the muscles 
and is, therefore, a muscular process. Form 
is intellectual acumen. Freedom is muscular 
training. Form requires thought and mem- 
ory. Speed requires thought and action. If 
both thought and memory are required in 
penmanship, these faculties of the mind are 
being trained when the student is learning 
to write correctly and will carry over into 
the field of other work. 

_ Very little needs to be said of the dis- 
ciplinary value of business arithmetic. The 
mental processes involved in its study are 
the same as are necessary in higher mathe- 
matics. Arithmetic requires both reasoning 
and clear thinking. In order to get the cor- 
rect answer to any problem, the student 
must think it through, just as he does the 
bookkeeping transaction. Oral problems 
necessitate quick thinking as well as clear 
thinking so by the study of business arith- 
metic, the student improves his reasoning 
powers and learns to think clearly and 
quickly. 

There is a general belief among educators 
that some — of geography ought to be 
taught in the secondary schools. Pupils do 
not retain a very large proportion of the 
geographical knowledge which they acquire 
in the grammar grades. If they go from the 
high school into the active affairs of life or 
enter higher institutions of learning, they find 
themselves handicapped by the lack of 
general knowledge in the field of geography. 
In the already crowded curricula, there is no 
place for a study unless it can justify itself 
by its fruits; and unless geography can show 
that it gives training and knowledge worth 
the time spent, then geography has no 
claim to a place in the secondary school. 
A study which is entitled to a place in our 
schools must do for the pupil two things, 
at least. It must train him in good mental 
habits and it must give him a body of know- 
ledge which in some useful way functions in 
the affairs of life. There is no denying that 
the subject-matter of both physical and 
commercial geography, wisely selected, is 
worth teaching and worth knowing. The 
question is: Can the study be so taught that 
it shall require pupils constantly to use 
other faculties than the memory? Can it 
be so handled that pupils will observe, 
reason, compare, judge, and perform other 
mental tasks which they need to perform if 
they are to secure a well-rounded mental 
development? The questions before those 
of us who believe the study can be made a 
valuable and efficient educational instru- 
ment are: What shall we do to make it such 
an instrument of education? How can these 
tendencies to memorize without thinking be 
overcome? Howcan the study be rationalized? 
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At the outset, we must recognize that the 
main aim is not to learn a multitude of ever- 
changing facts about exports, imports, manu- 
factures, and the like. There are other fields 
of inquiry which yield more valuable returns. 
The real purpose in the study of commercial 
geography is to get an intelligent understand- 
ing of the basal reasons which make one 
country a great producer of. certain com- 
modities or a greater exporter, importer, or 
carrier. The effective teaching of commercial 
geography requires that the teacher himself 
appreciate in some degree the various factors 
which are potent in the commercial life of a 
people. A comparative study of different 
countries is a useful exercise. The aim is 
so to attack the subject that pupils must 
think, must exercise judgment, must make 
comparisons, must balance an advantage or 
disadvantage in one country over against a 
corresponding advantage or disadvantage in 
the other country. Debates may be arranged, 
the different countries may be scored as to 
climate, natural resources, natural advantages 
for carrying on international commerce, 
including physiography, boundaries, coast- 
line, situation with regard to other commer- 
cial nations; and as to the people and the 
intelligence with which they utilize their 
advantages and resources. By such exercises 
it is hoped that the pupils may be compelled 
to digest the information which tney have 
gathered, to judge, to compare, and to ex- 
ercise reason. If commercial geography can 
be so taught that pupils are required to 
think, reason, judge, and compare, if they 
are taught to use reference materials, are 
trained in presenting statistical matter 
grapnically, learn the value of the use of 
base maps for’ showing distributions, and 
gain an interest in international affairs, then 
commercial geography will commend itself 
to educators, everywhere, and it will win 
a permanent place among the studies of the 
secondary schools. 


As a means of mental discipline, tae study 
of law has acquired a time-honored prestige. 
It disciplines the mind in precision of thougnt 
and in logical reasoning. On account of the 
precision of law, the law student will soon 
find that he must be exact in his statements, 
and accurate in his processes of arriving at 
conclusions. Through long-continued usage 
legal terms have acquired a definiteness of 
meaning which can not be ignored and the 
student must catch this spirit of exactness. 
If the student is not drilled in stating facts 
in terms which admit of no question and 
about which there can be no doubt, he has 
missed the best part of his training. This 
accuracy of statement is one of the preeminent 
marks of a trained mind. One can scarcely 
be said to possess a high degree of mental 
discipline, who does not possess this faculty 
of exact statement. There is no study in 
the curriculum which is better fitted to 
develop this trait of mind than Commercial 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ENGLISH 


by 


IDA E. BOYD 


Who is to decide what are the essentials 
of business English? Shall we follow the 
textbooks on that subject, or be guided by 
the needs of a particular group of students? 
Or would it be better to ask the business 
men who employ our finished products? 
Several authors of business English text- 
books claim to have consulted the business 
man and to have written their subject 
matter on the points which the business men 
declared should be given more attention. 
However, some of these points need much 
more emphasis than others. For example: 


A few years ago a doctor employed as 
his stenographer one of our graduates. This 
girl didn’t suit her employer very well, and 
the employer did not spare 
our feelings the least bit = 
in telling us about it. He 
said that, though the girl 
could take dictation and 
type quite well, she had 
no more sense about the 
use of words than a parrot. 
Since then I have asked 
several business men, some 
by questionaires issued 
from the school, and some 
personally, what qualities 
they most desire in steno- 
graphers and secretaries 
and most of them said: 
“Dependability, and com- 
mon sense in the use of 
words.”” So it must be 
that knowing the meaning 
and use of words, as well 
as how to spell them, is 
one of the chief essentials 
of business English. But 
words alone are not of 
much value unless com- 
bined into sentences and 
paragraphs. So drills in 
paragraphing and sentence structure are a 
necessity. 


There are certain facts in grammar such 
as the parts of speech, the rules for agree- 
ment of subject and predicate, the use of 
the possessive case before verbal nouns, the 
apostrophe for nouns in the possessive case, 
and so on, which must be reviewed by every 
class. A little test along this line will con- 
vince most of the students that if they ever 
+ a these facts they have quite forgotten 
them. 

It is probably better not to start with 
grammatical rules or some of the members 
of the class will lose interest. A study of 
the parts of a business letter and its arrange- 
ment on the page, makes a fairly good be- 


previously taught for 
School at Ames, 
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ginnifig. As the majority of all business 
letters are sales letters, the reading and writ- 
ing of sales letters in their simplest form 
might follow the study of the skeleton of 
the business letter. By reading I mean the 
reading of sample letters which the members 
of the class collect, and some from the 
teacher’s notebook, also. Any student is 
likely to be interested in reviewing the good 
qualities of the best salesman he knows or 
the glaring blunders of the poorest one he 
has ever met. The good qualities should 
be reflected in the sales letters written con- 
cerning articles about which the members 
of the class can get information in their 
locality. After a few letters have been 
written by each student, it will not be hard 
to find out what partic- 
ular drills the class needs. 

The study of grammar 
often covers about one- 
fourth of the time spent 
on business English. But 
this study should include 
learning the necessary 
rules for spelling and syl- 
labication, and these rules 
may be used in the letter 
writing that goes along 
with the study of gram- 
mar. Of course all stu- 
dents need to be taught to 
use the dictionary freely, 
but there is nothing that 
will take the place of 
some regular drills, both 
oral and written, in spell- 


g. 

“The students should 
be taught to get an eye 
picture of the word by 
studying it and by notic- 
ing the letters in the word 
when reading, and to form 
a motion pattern of the 
word by writing it many times.” 

I believe at least 25 percent of all the mis- 
takes in spelling are due to carelessness in 
pronunciation. We go about saying “‘labtry” 
for “laboratory” “sysmetic” for ‘‘systema- 
tic’ “nummer” for “number” and many 
other mumblings of the same kind. And in 
this fashion, many young people get an in- 
correct or very dim eye picture of the word 
from its sound. A drill on syllabication will 
help to correct these faults. The first of 
the necessary rules is: ‘‘Divide the word so 
that it is possible and natural to pro- 
nounce each syllable separately.” A drill 
in pronouncing and in dividing words into 
syllables will not only facilitate correct spell- 
ing but will help students in the correct 
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division of words at the ends of lines when 
typing letters. 

The rules for punctuation should be re- 
duced to their simplest form. There are 
not very many rules that are absolutely es- 
sential and various textbooks and indus- 
trial pamphlets give usable ones. But a 
few rules should be learned and worked out 
with copious illustrations and used over and 
over in letter writing. The comma is the 
main stumbling block and will need the 
most attention. Besides the ‘“‘comma fault” 
which our textbooks elaborate on so often, 
another ‘‘comma fault” is putting in commas 
where their room would be preferable to the 
punctures they make. Too few commas 
make a better looking letter than too many. 

Writing business letters is one of the main 
objects of business English. A knowledge 
of words students must have to be able to 
compose business letters. I may say here 
that the discontented doctor previously men- 
tioned finally hired one of our students who 
pleased him in every way. This successful 
girl is the daughter of a lawyer and was 
brought up on such words as “indenture, 
equity, statutory and habeas corpus.” Also 
she is an omnivorous reader. She is one who 
would read all the pink index pages of a 
Montgomery Ward catalog if she should 
ever aoe to be quarantined a half day 
with no other printed matter in sight. So 
she was able not only to transcribe her notes 
and spell all the medical terms but to cor- 
rect the mistakes of the dictator. 

Since the ability to have a sense of dis- 
crimination in the use of words must be 
developed, some means besides learning defin- 
itions and writing sentences must be devised. 
How did you learn the meaning of words? 
Not by looking in the dictionary, for I'll 
warrant you don’t do it often. No, you 
learned words by reading and so did I. Then 
the student of Business English must read 
books (on Salesmanship preferred) editorials 
in newspapers, magazine articles, stock re- 
ports, even advertisements in order to be- 
come familiar with the language of the day. 
Some articles should be read by all the class 
and afterward discussed. The teacher ought 
to assign topics for discussion that will cause 
the students to visit some of the local busi- 
ness houses and factories and bring back 
reports. Not long ago I had the classes 
writing letters in which they each asked a 
personal friend to subscribe for the Literary 
Digest. To write this letter they had to 
find out the circulation of the Digest dur- 
ing July and August, 1922. It took some 
work for them to find it, and incidentally 
they found out the cost of all the advertis- 
ing, and the cover designs. Then somebody 
raised a similar question about the Satur- 
day Evening Post, and began to compare 
the two magazines, as to popularity and 
usefulness. Before this topic was finished 
they had accumulated material for several 
sales letters. All this reading and discus- 
sion helps to develop business vocabularies. 


The students ought to learn to pounce with 
excitement upon a new word to use. 


Advertising 


A part of the time spent in this subject 
should be given to reading and writing ad- 
vertisements. Some of the best and most 
expressive words in our language are found 
in advertisements. 

You have probably heard that Kipling 
married a Vermont girl. His mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Balestier, had a habit of sending him 
bundles of American Magazines. Wishing 
to economize on postage, she tore out all 
the advertisements’and sent only the stories 
and articles and poems. But Kipling was 
quite displeased and cabled back: “Keep 
the articles and send me the ads.” In some 
periodicals, the ads are much more worth 
while than the rest of the reading matter. 
I have never seen a class that- would not 
get filled with enthusiasm about the writ- 
ing of advertisements. Have them begin 
with classified ads and bring a variety to 
class, then write several of their own. There 
is really chance for much practice in spell- 
ing and composition in writing classfied ad- 
vertising. Publicity advertisement may be 
made for use in the school. I remember 
last year one of the boys brought a window 
card advertising a football game, for his 
day’s work in advertising, and the card was 
printed and used all over the building. Dis- 
play advertising calls for more study. A 
pile of old magazines furnish us with abund- 
ant examples and each one chooses his 
favorites to hand in. It is not so easy to 
get articles about which the class may write 
display advertising. This takes some more 
visiting of local business houses. There are 
nearly always some students who have 
worked in stores or factories or garages and 
who can select points of an article that 
should be advertised. Oné boy who works 
Saturdays in a dry cleaning establishment 
fixed up some very unique advertisements. 
Anyone who can draw or sketch can illustrate 
his work. Make notebooks of advertising 
material and see how proud the class will 
be of them. 

Then dictating is not all for the Short- 
hand teacher. A number of letters, each 
one rather short, may be collected or com- 
posed by the teacher, and dictated to the 
class, to be submitted as tests in spelling 
and punctuation. The material in these 
letters should be arranged to contain all 
the “spelling demons” and to illustrate the 
yee of punctuation which the class 

as studied. After the students have written 
letters from dictation, give them correct 
typed copies and let them correct each 
other’s work, carefully numbering errors. 
This method is a change from the regular 
study of words and makes a good review of 
rules. Try the same letters about a month 
apart and note the improvement made. 

Finally, they should hand in daily written 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
AS APPLIED TO INDIVIDUALS* 


- by 
JOEL HUNTER, C. P. A. 


In the future years the American public 
school children who study financial history 
will be asked to tell why March 1, 1913, 
is a red letter date in our history. Because 
on this date a law became operative which 
made possible the collection of the most 
colossal total of taxes that the world has 
ever known. A sum which even now runs 
up into the billions. 

On March 1, 1913, the Constitution of 
the United States was amended, the various 
states of the Union having previously rati- 
fied it and after a discussion lasting nearly 
20 years off and on, a simple little clause 
of only 30 words was added to that famous 
document we call our constitution, which 
reads as follows: ‘‘The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever sources derived, without ap- 
portionment among the several States, and 
without regard to any census or enumera- 
tion.” 

I will not attempt this evening to go into 
the intricacies of the income tax regulations 
because time will not permit, but simply 
to clear the way for other lecturers who will 
follow me, by setting out the distinction be- 
tween the income tax which is a direct tax 
and other forms of taxation which we pay 
to the city, the county and the state. The 
tax we pay to the City of Altanta on our 
property, which may consist of homes, stocks 
and bonds, household furniture and the like 
is known as an ad valorem (according to 
the value) tax. It is assessed at about 70% 
of the value of the property. There are 
other forms of taxes such as paving taxes 
like putting sidewalks and paved streets in 
front of property. Again, there is the poll 
tax of $1.00 a head and the merchants and 
others have a whole raft of license taxes to 
pay, but the individual need have no trouble 
with these taxes as they are easy to calculate. 
The Income Tax is an entirely different kind 
of tax, in that it makes the Government a 
sort of special partner in our gains and earn- 
ings above a certain amount and with the 
lawful deduction and credits taken off. While 
of course nobody likes to pay taxes, broadly 
speaking, the Income Tax is perhaps the 
fairest tax that has ever been laid. It is 
fair because it lays the burden of maintain- 
ing the Government upon the shoulders of 
those best able to bear it. To those who 
have small incomes the tax is low, if indeed 
there is any to pay, while to those whose 
incomes are large, the tax is correspond- 
ingly larger. The American people have had 


*An address delivered before the student body of Draughon’s Business College, Atlanta, Georgia. 
from a stenographic report made by one of the Draughon students. 


less income tax to pay, up to 1917, than al- 
most any other highly developed nation of 
the world, but from 1917 we have been pay- 
ing an appallingly large tax and it should be 
the duty of each thoughtful citizen to give 
the subject a sufficient amount of study to 
enable us to understand what we are paying 
and why we are paying. 


We are paying 4% per annum on the first 
$4,000 of taxable income above the exemp- 
tion and 8% above that amount. On top 
of that we are paying a surtax which in the 
case of an individual with an income of a 
million dollars, would make him pay the 
Government nearly $600,000 taxes. 
course, there are not many folks who have 
an income of a million dollars but in that 
it is possible to take away that much money 
from any individual under due process of 
law, is cause enough to make us pause and 
ask where is all this money going. What is 
becoming of it? Some of you may remember 
how all of us were urged to buy Liberty 
Bonds during the War. Did you know that 
of this money we subscribed, the Government 
loaned eleven thousand millions of it to 
European Nations to help them to fight 
Germany. That in addition to the principal 
of these Liberty and Victory bonds now 
outstanding amounting to twenty-one billion, 
the interest even at the rate of 4% is $840,- 
000,000 a year. Add to this the regular 
expenses of running the Government and 
we have such an enormous total that it 
is difficult for the ordinary mind to take it 
in. By far the larger part of this huge sum 
must be paid out of Income Taxes and un- 
less we take an intelligent interest in this 
subject, there is no telling where it will 
end. The taxes, particularly the largest 
part of it, will eventually fall upon the people 
of moderate means. Rich people can in- 
vest in tax free securities but people of 
modest incomes must look for a higher rate 
of investment than is yielded by tax exempt 
securities. We must then insist upon econ- 
omy in Government expenditures and have 
our representative in Congress committed to 
a policy of retrenchment and a reduction in 
the tremendous sums voted to be spent on 
rivers, harbors, public buildings, and other 
imaginable things that Congress can vote 
money for. 


Tax returns should be filed by every indi- 
vidual having a net income of $1,000 or 
over, if single, or if married and not living 
with husband or wife. 


Published 
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Every individual with a net income of 
$2,000 or over, if married and living with 
husband or wife. 

Every individual with a gross income of 
$5,000 or over regardless of his net income. 


A single man making $3,000 with an ex- 
emption of $1,000 would pay a tax of $80.00. 
If his income were $4,000 his tax would be 
$120.00. If $5,000 the tax would be $160.00. 
$6,000 income, tax $240.00; $8,000, tax 
$420.00; and $10,000, tax $600.00. These 
are simple illustrations. The complications 
come with the different forms of income. 
And when I say income, I mean of course, 
net income. Take the case of a married man 
with an income of $24,000 of which $4,000 
is salary and $20,000 is dividends. His tax 
would be $520.00. If all his income had 
been from a salary, his tax would be $2,380, 
or nearly $1900 more. This is true because 
dividends are not subject to the normal 
tax of 4% and 8% but are subject to the 
surtax. A case came under my notice in 
which a man owned two businesses both of 
which were doing well and made net pro- 
fits of about $40,000 each. One paid him 
a salary of $20,000 and the other just turned 
over the profits to him. His taxes were 
about $20,000. He converted both of these 
businesses into corporations, paid himself a 
salary of $4,000 and dividends of $40,000 
and paid taxes of only $3,080, a saving of 
over $16,000 in taxes. 

The Treasury Department requires certain 
returns of information from each individual, 
corporation or partnership which pays $1,000 
or more to another individual or partnership 
in the nature of gains or profits. Thus, if 
anybody collects a salary of $1,500 from the 
store or firm for which they are working, 
the said firm is required by law to report 
the same to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue at Washington or otherwise be fined. 
Again, even if you have no tax to pay and 
yet are making the statutory amount, you 
should make out returns and file them as 
prescribed by law. It may be seen then 
that the Government has a very effective 
plan of checking individuals to see if they 
are filing their returns properly, especially 
in respect to salaries and income of this 
kind. It will be well to remember too that 
all should pay taxes who are legally due to 
pay them. With a general and widespread 
understanding of the income tax and the 
cooperation on the part of a citizen to 
pay his part, we may in time hope to see 
a gradual reduction in the rates. We will 
probably have an’ Income Tax for many 
years tocome. They can only be reduced by 
tremendous reductions in Governmental ex- 
penses and by an _ universal willingness, 
backed by the pressure of public opinion 
for everyone who is legally liable to pay 
his taxes. But we are learning about this 
tax, even the children. A tiny little girl 
in my Sunday School asked me if I had heard 
about her dog. I said, ‘‘No’. ‘‘Yes,” she 
said, “I had a little dog, his name was Tax, 
I opened the door, Income Tax”. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 
(Continued from page 9) 

work, mostly letters, and they should be 
required to correct each other’s work and 
severely penalized if they. overlook errors. 
Just as a teacher always learns more about 
a new subject than the class does, so the stu- 
dents will learn more about spelling and 
punctuation by seeing other people’s mistakes 
than they could learn by many hours of care- 
ful study of textbooks. It does not seem so 
bad to Helen herself when she writes in 
her letter: “Business is effected by the 
prevailing strikes,” but when Henry and 
Paul both say: “The affect of the news 
was decidedly striking,” it is quite sickening, 
and she cannot understand how they can 
be so stupid. From the sheer discomfort 
caused by the poor spelling of others she 
becomes a good speller. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that the points 
in Business English that need emphasis are: 
The rudiments of grammar, spelling, syllabi- 
cation, punctuation, the meaning and use 
of words, and the mechanics of correspond- 
ence. And of all these, perhaps the great- 
est is to be able to use words with common 
sense. 





EXCHANGE 


The Booster. A school paper published 
“every little while’ by the management and 
students of the West Virginia Business Col- 
lege, Huntington, W. Va.—‘‘A good school 
in the Booster City.”” From the title page 
we gleam that ‘‘The secret of success is con- 
stancy and continuity of purpose’’, and that 
“Step by step men climb to the highest 
peaks”’. 


The L. B. U. Forum. Published by the 
students of the Lansing Business University, 
Lansing, Michigan. In the first sentence of 
the editorial page, it is stated that ‘‘Self- 
confidence is the first requisite to great under- 
takings’’, and that “‘To be on time is one of 
the first essentials of success.” 


The Nugget “from the Black Hills’ best 
school”. Published by the student organ of 
the Lead High School, Lead, South Dakota. 
E. F. Burmahln, Faculty Business Manager 
on the staff of ‘‘The Nugget”. The following 
excerpt from “A Boy’s Essay on Girls’’ is 
only a sample of the interesting things con- 
tained in the February issue: 

“Girls are the sisters of boys an’ have 
long hare, ware dresses an’ powder an’ are 
stuck on movey men. 

“Most every family haz a girl an’ some of 
the more unlucky wuns haz two or three. 
We have a girl in our fambly an’ she is my 
sister. She has a bow, an’ my father, Hen- 
nery Brown, says he hopes she'll fule him 
into marrying her. Girls can grow older and 
git younger. My sister haz been twenty- 
three fer foar years an’ sum day we may be 
twins. 

“They is three kinds of girls; brunette 
girls, blonde girls an’ them that haz money.” 
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IS BOOKKEEPING AN ART OR A SCIENCE? 
b 
H. F. VANDERLIP* 


OOKKEEPING is the Art of Classify- 
B ing and Recording Business Transac- 
tions.—From a standard text used in 
many of our schools and business colleges. 
Bookkeeping is a Science and should be 
studied and taught accordingly—From a 
standard text used in many of our schools 
and business colleges. 

Here are two statements, which might be 
called synonymous. Yet they are as diver- 
gent as the Poles in their application to 
methods of teaching bookkeeping. 

If Bookkeeping is an Art, then the best 
method of teaching it is by the development 
of technique through long practice sets and 
constant repetition of routine bookkeeping 
entries. 

By the technique of bookkeeping, is meant 
the use of correct forms, beautiful penman- 
ship, accurate mathematical calculations, 
proper rulings, the use of different colored 
inks, special pens, pencils, rulers, and other 
devices employed by the bookkeeper in 
making the correct records needed by his 
employer. 

The teacher who believes Bookkeeping is 
an Art will rightly stress perfection in ac- 
quiring all of the above details, which are 
mere matters of technique. Such an in- 
structor believes thoroughly in the long 
practice sets which through constant repeti- 
tion of entries teach proper form and enable 
the student to become skilled in the perform- 
ance of the manual and routine labors of the 
bookkeeper. 

Any student who pursues this kind of 
work, in the manner above outlined, can be 
taught the elements of bookkeeping in such 
manner as will enable him to hand in to the 
instructor, work, which will be excellent as 
to form, perfect as to mathematics, beautiful 
in appearance, and apparently free from any 
and all defects. Yet he will know not why 
he did it nor will he be able to assume the 
duties of some other bookkeeper, if as will 
always be the case, his new duties differ (no 
matter how slightly) from those which he 
himself has learned. 

Work of the kind outlined above will win 
plaudits for both the instructor and the 
student during the time the latter is in school 
but will frequently be the cause of much 
“wailing and gnashing of teeth” when the 
student meets his future employer and 
actually starts out upon the sea of life. 

Such a student finds himself surrounded 
by a dense fog, through which he can dimly 
perceive red ink lines, debit and credit 
entries, trial balances, cash books, purchases 
journals, sales journals, ledgers, balance 
sheets, trading statements and a great mass 
of other technical natures, hopelessly inter- 


twined and mixed up in such fashion as to 
confuse and confound him. 

He suddenly discovers that his confidence 
has vanished, he has serious doubts of his 
ability to master the work for which he has 
ostensibly been trained, no familiar landmarks 
can be seen and there is no one to whom he 
can go for help. 

He lacks adaptability, reasoning ability, 
and it is indeed a difficult task to adjust 
himself to the new environment in which 
he finds himself. If there are no sudden 
squalls to upset his frail bark; if his employer 
is a man of experience and has not forgotten 
his own difficulties at this stage of life, he 
ultimately finds himself and makes good. 

But as the result of his experience, he will 
always wonder why it was that he was not 
taught the “why” of bookkeeping as well as 
the “‘how.”’ Perhaps he will wonder why he 
was promoted. Perhaps he will wonder if the 
teacher was all that he had a right to expect. 

If Bookkeeping is a Science and not merely 
an Art, then it is possible to teach the “why” 
of all our accounting problems. 

It is possible to teach why we debit values 
received and credit values parted with as 
well as how to enter a debit or credit on the 
proper side. How many of us do it? Most 
of us think we do but do we? 

If Bookkeeping is a Science, as its best 
exponents claim and believe, then it must be 
possible to teach why we use single and 
double red ink lines as well as where and how 
to rule them. 

If Bookkeeping is more than an Art, there 
can be no real reason why students should 
not be taught why debits are placed on the 
left and credits on the right. There is a 
reason why a standard ruled ledger has a 
right and left side. There is a reason why 
we speak of books being “in” or “out of 
balance.” 

It is not sufficient that a student know 
that a debit goes on the left and a credit on 
the right. If this were all that were necessary 
he would find it exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand English and Continental forms of 
bookkeeping. It is imperative and absolutely 
essential to the proper teaching of our subject, 
that we teach the “why” and the “how,” 
not merely the “‘how.”’ 

The student who passes through a book- 
keeping course without learning the “why” 
as well as the “‘how’’ is going to find himself 
embarked on a rough and stormy sea, when 
he exchanges the class room for the office. 

Many of our students find their way out 
and come through the storm and fog success- 
fully just as many ships successfully escape 
the perils of the sea. But many do not. 
Will your students be among the first group 
or the last? 


*Teacher of Accountancy in the Roosevelt Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Bookkeeping is a Science. There is no 
longer any doubt or question about this 
assertion. Bookkeeping or accountancy as 
we like best to call it, can be taught in the 
same manner as any other science. Since 
this is true, is it not time that we lay aside 
some of the pedagogical practices which still 
persist and which savor more of the middle 
ages than of the Twentieth Century? 

Is it not time that we should demand that 
our students know “‘why”’ as well as “‘how’’? 

Teachers, who read this article, will rise 
up en masse and cry out: “We do teach our 
students ‘why’ as well as ‘how’. We do 
teach bookkeeping in a scientific manner. 
Our students do have adaptability and under- 
standing.” If this is the case, all right, well 
and good. But if not, then it is time to 
correct our methods and start out on a 
different track for it is never too late to 
correct and improve our teaching methods. 

The writer has had considerable practical 
experience and has always felt that he has 
conscientiously striven to teach ‘‘why”’ as 
well as “how” and has endeavored to make 
his course practical as well as theoretical. 
Yet he finds that it is necessary for him to 
check his work frequently to prevent ‘“‘how’”’ 
methods from sneaking in to the exclusion 
of “why” methods. It is much easier to 
teach “how” than “why.” It is human 
nature to do the easy thing. It is such a 
simple matter to point to one’s class and 
take pride in the sight of them busily en- 
gaged in working out some long and difficult 
set. It is so much easier to show a student 
how to make a particular entry than to tell 
him why. It is no wonder that we frequently 
find ourselves deviating from the course we 
have originally outlined for ourselves. 

If you question the truth of this article, 
or, if you are in doubt as to the results you 
are getting, there are many methods of 
checking and finding out just what the 
student really knows. Here are a few of 
many employed by the writer in his own 
classes, both in day and night courses. The 
ones used will of course depend upon the 
maturity of the students and the amount of 
work that they have had. 

1. Ask “‘Why’’ questions and do not take 
“‘How”’ answers but insist on the “Why.” 

2. Dictate to the class a Trial Balance 
and ask them to reconstruct the ledger from 
which it was made. 

3. Dictate to the class a Trial Balance 
and ask them to make the proper statements 
and closing entries. 

4. Dictate short practice sets, making the 
phraseology as different as possible from that 
employed by their text. Require them to 
make the entries in the necessary books, 
together with the statements. Let them find 
their own inventories. 

5. Supply the class with a short set in 
which the Trial Balance does not agree. Let 
them find the cause of the discrepancy. 

6. Give the class a Trial Balance in which 
some of the trading items have been trans- 
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posed. Ask them to make the proper state- 
ments. When the two statements do not 
agree, require them to find the cause of the 
discrepancy. 

7. Inform your class that the merchant 
who operates a corner grocery or the neigh- 
borhood drug store, or the school lunch room, 
or the confectionery just across the street 
has asked you to supply them with a simple 
system of accounting which will enable them 
to secure the proper information as to their 
business. Let the class do it, supplying them 
with such information about the daily trans- 
actions of the merchant as you consider 
necessary. 

If your students know “how” but not 
“why” they will fall down on some of these 
exercises. You may be surprised, perhaps 
painfully, yet the medicine will be good for 
a!l concerned, even though a trifle distasteful 
at the time. 

The writer is a firm believer in the impor- 
tance of the use of correct technique in 
bookkeeping. He has followed many devices 
in an effort to secure better results in the 
doing of work which was merely mechanical. 

One method which was very successful, 
was to read to the class, letters to the writer 
from prominent business men in various 
branches of industry, telling what these men 
expected from their bookkeepers. These 
men, by request, stressed such things as 
neater work, better penmanship, more ac- 
curate mathematics, correct rulings, a busi- 
nesslike attitude, attention to orders, punc- 
tuality, promptness in handling work and 
ability to carry out instructions. 

The average student has a great respect 
for the successful business man. He may 
respect his teacher, yet feel that the teacher 
is too theoretical and lacks practical and first 
hand knowledge of the subject. He may say 
to himself that his teacher is all right but 
the way in the book is not the way that is 
usually employed outside. 

The writer has always found the leaders 
of the business community anxious to co- 
operate with teachers in this kind of work. 
They are very eager to cooperate with the 
school, the pupil, and the teacher. And all 
parties concerned benefit by such cooperation. 


Such cooperation could, it is believed, be 
carried on more extensively than has some- 
times been the case. But care must be ex- 
ercised that the business man does not make 
his suggestions too broad or too general to 
be applied to what the class is actually 
doing. Children like to apply what they are 
taught and they like to apply it right away. 
They are not so keenly interested in the 
future as they are in the present. That is 
natural and is true also of adults. 

If business men are invited to talk to your 
classes they will be glad to have you tell 
them what they are to talk about. Some 
teachers may think a successful business 
executive will object to being told what he 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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DO YOU TEACH YOUR PUPILS 
TO THINK OR 
TO MEMORIZE? 


When you think of the fact that you call 
yourself, and are called a teacher by others; 
just what does it mean to you? Are you 
worthy of the title? Do you really teach or 
merely hear your pupils recite from day to 
day? Do you teach the pupils to think? Your 
ability to teach is determined by your capac- 
ity to think for others. Can you put your- 
self in your pupil’s place? Can you and do 
you see his problems as he sees them? _Do 
you try to make them feel that you are 
interested in them as future citizens; and 
that you are teaching them as such, or do 
you merely hear them recite in order to 
draw your pay check? 


Do you assign lessons and let your pupils 
go away with the feeling that you will be 
on hand the next day to see if they have 
studied and learned that lesson? It is your 
duty to teach them how to study a lesson as 
much as it is to assign one to them. Do you 
belong to this class of teachers: ‘‘Pupils, 
take pages so and so for tomorrow’s lesson”’, 
and never give them one suggestion or idea 
as to how or what is the best way to master 
the lesson? If you know your subject you 
¢an be of great assistance in helping a pupil 
to learn a lesson, and it is nothing short of 
your duty to do so. 


Your success as a teacher depends largely 
on your ability to put yourself in your pupil’s 
place and see the task as he sees it. “You 
must be able to see through the other fellow’s 
eyes.” 

First, draw a mental picture of what 
you think your pupils can accomplish; then 
set out to cause them to do this amount of 
work. I shall not attempt to tell you how 
to do this for you must work it out from 
your own point of view. It depends on 
you and the individual pupil. No person 
can tell another how to teach. You can 
get ideas and suggestions from others, but 
you have to re-work them to fit your own 
personal needs. If your pupil fails to come up 
to your expectations, first examine yourself 
and see if you are at fault. If you feel that 
you are not, then find out the conditions 
under which the pupil is working. Are they 
normal, what are his home surroundings, 
does he receive the encouragement at home 
that he is entitled to, do you know what he 
is doing in his other classes? I have had 
pupils make good in my classes and when I 
asked other teachers about them I found 
that they were absolute failures in their 
classes. This little incident once occurred in 


a school in which I was teaching. A certain 
teacher asked me about a certain girl and 
what kind of work she was doing for me. 
I replied, ‘‘A-1”’. 


She was surprised and 


told me that she was doing nothing 
for her. I then related to her the facts 
of this particular case, and she then re- 
marked that under the circumstances as 
I told them, the girl was doing well. I 
then suggested that she take the girl in- 
to her confidence and sympathize with 
her and see what the result would be. She 
afterwards told me that the girl was doing 
a hundred percent better work. If you teach 
successfully you must know your pupil’s 
surroundings. 

What kind of encouragement do you give 
your pupils out of class? Are you willing 
to give some-extra time in order to help a 
pupil along with his work? If a pupil should 
come to you on Saturday and ask for help 
what would you say to him? Do you make 
your pupils feel that you are one ‘“‘of the 
gang” or that you are Lord and King over 
them? They are humans (although some of 
them do not seem like it at times) so are 
you. Remember that you were at the same 
place at one time that they are now; just the 
same age, studied the same books, the same 
lessons and probably did no better than they 
are doing for you. Stop and think; did 
you do any better or learn any faster than the 
average pupil you are now teaching? 

How many times have you failed a pupil 
for not knowing a thing you should have 
taught him? I once overheard this conver- 
sation in a business university: A young 
man asked his teacher how to make a cer- 
tain entry in bookkeeping. The teacher 
said, ‘‘What! don’t you know how to do 
that?”’ The answer was ‘“‘No’’. The teacher 
then said, ‘You ought to know’. The 
pupil made this reply: “If I knew how to 
do it, I would not be up here trying to learn 
it’. How many times have you blamed a 
pupil and kept him in an hour after school 
for not knowing a thing you should have 
taught him, and could have done so with 
little effort on your part? 


Are you expecting your pupils to tell you 
something that they have learned about the 
lesson? Well and good; but on the other 
hand, do you tell them things that you 
know about the lesson? You have had a 
better chance at the subject than they have. 
Don’t shoot too high; remember that they 
have not made as deep a study of your 
subject as you have. The successful teacher 
must live down among his pupils and not 
above them. Teach from your mind rather 
than from the text. Subject matter is all 
right and is necessary, but you must mix a 
little reason and common sense with it. 
Make your pupils see that they are prepar- 
ing to live and that they will need the in- 
formation they are getting long after you 
are gone. So many pupils have the idea 
that all they need to do is to get by memory 
enough of the lesson to satisfy the teacher 
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in class. Teach them to reason and think 
and they will soon get that idea out of their 
heads. When all is said and done a success- 
ful teacher must be able to be pupils, patrons 
and teachers all at the same time. At least, 
you have to act the part at times and feel 
like they feel, see from their point of view 
and put yourself in their places. 

A. G. WALLIS, 
High School, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


DISPLAY OF COMMERCIAL WORK 

There can be no greater stimulus or aid 
to the encouragement of commercial work 
than display. Students, class and teacher 
feel distinct pride in the exibition of speci- 
mens of individual achievements in the de- 
partment. Display serves a two-fold pur- 
pose; first, that of encouragement to the 
individual whose work merits special praise, 
and second!y, that showing of work which 
is perfect as a copy for those who do not ac- 
complish the perfect. The pedagogical value 
of display is known by the majority of 
readers, but how to effect a successful one, 
is a question open to discussion. 

Let us first consider the display of book- 
keeping work. In elementary bookkeeping, 
where forms of checks, drafts, notes, bills, 
receipts, etc., are so important, it is easy 
to post the models as the work progresses. 
For example, the first bill to be made out, 
working from the 20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing set, occurs on January 4. An effective 
display is made by showing the evolution of 
the entire transaction on a bulletin board. 
This can be posted as soon as the instructor 
is able to select the best example from his 
class. The display will show; first, the trans- 
action itself; second, the blank bill form; 
third, the bill filled out correctly; fourth, 
the account of A. R. Jennings as it appears 
in the sales book; fifth, the account as it 
appears in the ledger. The evolution idea 
works out successfully with each new form 
or transaction to be taken up by the class. 
The displays must be changed frequently and 
must always be in accordance with that 
part of the subject the class is studying. 
At the finish of the set, make an exhibit of 
the best ledgers, cash books, sales books, etc. 

This same idea may be followed out very 
effectively in Advanced Stenography where 
the shorthand notes, the letter in proper 
form, the envelope addressed and ready for 
the signature may be posted. The attention 
of the classes must be called to the letters 
displayed. The beginning shorthand classes 
should have a display of their own emphasiz- 
ing the importance of shorthand penmanship. 

The primary thing for all instructors to 
heed, is the necessity of keeping the display 
up-to-date, i. e., up-to-date with the lessons 
they are presenting. Successful and lasting 
bulletins may be constructed in a noticeable 
part of the commercial room of burlap over 
a soft wood back board. Such an intense 
interest will be aroused, that every chance 






the students have, they will crowd around 
the bulletins, and soon the task of neatness, 
attractiveness, and interest will become the 
lightest part of the commercial instructor’s 


work, 
KATHRYN CARPENTER, 
Township High School, 
Coal City, Il. 


The first Friday in May is set aside by 
the Farmington Schools as Exhibit Day. 

The high school students give a short 
program in the afternoon for the visiting 
school patrons. At the close of the program, 
the visitors make their way to the various 
rooms in which work has been arranged for 
exhibition. "a 

At the back of the typewriting room I 
have two sections of wallboard or “Beaver 
Board”. Upon this board I arrange in an 
artistic and attractive manner, the following 
typewriting work from both beginning and 
advanced classes: 


Letters Invoices 
Letters of Application Statements 
Envelopes Telegrams 
Checks Manuscripts 
Drafts Legal Work 
Notes Pay Rolls 
Deposit Slips Designs 
Awards Won in Typing 

Speed Record — Showing increase in 


speed from the beginning of the 
school year. 

This board is in use during the entire 
school year and only the very best work 
is placed upon the board each week. 

WILMA DIECKMANN, 
Community High School, 
Farmington, III. 


AN OLD METHOD OF RECITATION 

Training for business™should cultivate 
forceful speech, the ability to dig into any 
question, poise and confidence. With this 
in view the following method of recitation 
may be tried out. : 

The subject is Elements of Business. 
You are reviewing the text. Assignments 
are made one or two weeks in advance. 
Two or more students are selected to pre- 
pare on each assignment. These students 
are instructed to help conduct the recita- 
tion, dividing the time allotted. They may 
require written work, board work, oral or 
any method to get results. They may prefer 
questions. a 

Your work consists of supervising the 
recitation and keeping an exact record of 
the number of proper questions asked each 
student and his answers. 


Comments: 

Of course, certain questions are not good. 
The student asking them finds this out. 
This plan may show a student some of the 
problems of teaching; for instance, inatten- 
tion or noise-making. It may help him to 
pick up the important points of study when 
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preparing his questions. It may interest him 
in teaching, a profession by no means 
crowded. It may interest him in his daily 
class grade, which is based on questions 
answered by him and a credit for good 
work on ten questions when he is serving 
as interrogator. 

Absence from class cuts down the grade 
by reducing questions and answers. This 
should encourage regular attendance. 

The method of recitation discussed above 
may enable the teacher to strike forcibly at 
the high points of study and help him to 
judge a student’s natural ability or inclina- 
tions. This should promote a feeling of 
equality and good fellowship without sac- 
rificing the teacher’s authority. So called 
dignity or reserve, as often affected, is sham. 

“Ignorance is a thing which seeks its 
level under most conditions. Knowledge 
knows no superior.” 

W. B. SIMPSON, 
High School, 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


ADVANTAGES OF A BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

The advantages of an educated over an 
uneducated individual is no longer theory 
but an established fact. For this reason 
young people desirous of making a success 
of life pursue a college course. The cultural 
and educational advantages of the classic 
course are well known. Only within the 
last few years has the Department of Business 
Administration or Commerce been accepted 
on a par with the Arts and Sciences. In 
this brief period, however, the college grad- 
uate with a major in Business or Commerce 
has demonstrated many advantages of a 
business education. At least two of these 
advantages are worthy the attention of 
every young person planning a college course. 

First. Those who complete a course 
in business are assured an immediate 
and adequate compensation for their 
time. Lawyers, Bankers, and Business men 
are constantly on the lookout for college 
trained young men and women as book- 
keepers, stenographers, and salesmen. This 
employment affords a steady income with 
leisure to choose the particular line of busi- 
ness in which one expects to embark as a 
life work. 

For those who desire to teach there is an 
ever increasing demand for competent in- 
structors in business or commercial subjects 
and at a better salary than the ordinary 
teacher receives. A teacher’s agency writes 
“Send us a list of your seniors and we can 
place in good teaching positions with re- 
munerative salaries all qualified to teach 
commercial subjects’. 

Second. A business course furnishes 
a basis upon which to effect one’s future 
career. Everyone expects sooner or later 


to enter business in some form. Whether the 
business be that of a Banker, Merchant, 
Farmer, or a Profession, the training in 
business will furnish the essential elements 
of success. 


In either public or private life, 





it is the individual who understands busi- 
ness principles and commercial law that is 
best able to safeguard his or her own rights. 
Teachers and ministers, in fact, all profes- 
sional men and women need the knowledge 
that comes with a business training as a 
guide in the ordinary affairs of life. It will 
also enable them to render more efficient 
service both private and public. Particu- 
larly will those looking forward to execu- 
tive and administrative positions find a busi- 
ness education of inestimable value. 

A. M. VANCE, 

Fort Hays Normal School, 

Hays, Kans. 








IS BOOKKEEPING AN ART OR A 
SCIENCE? 
(Continued from page 13) 

is to say. On the contrary, he likes it, as 
it enables him to do the greatest amount 
of good in the shortest possible time with 
the least amount of work on his part. Having 
. definite outline to follow is a great help to 

im. 

If you conduct your class through some 
bank, department store, wholesale house, or 
other mercantile enterprise, it is wise to in- 
struct your students as to why you are taking 
them, what it is you wish them to see, and 
what they are to particularly look for. Also 
tell them that they will be required to make 
a written or oral report or both upon their 
return to the class room. The writer is fully 
aware that many speakers are too hazy and 
general in their talks to students; that field 
trips are too frequently regarded as a welcome 
respite from class work and regarded more 
in the light of excursions than an addition 
to knowledge learned in the class room. 
Knowing these possibilities, the instructor 
should guard against them and can very 
easily do so, provided ordinary diplomacy 
and care is used. 

In conclusion, the writer believes that it is 
the duty of every commercial teacher to take 
a united stand against the feeling which does 
exist that the commercial work is not as 
difficult as that offered in other departments. 
Commercial work ties up more closely with 
the outside world than any other of the 
numerous courses offered. It is natural, 
perhaps, that the initial interest in such a 
course should be high. The commercial 
teacher will take advantage of this factor to 
instill in the student’s mind a more thorough 
knowledge than might otherwise be possible. 
But the commercial teacher has no need to 
apologize for his work nor is there any reason 
why he should longer act as the booster for 
pupils of inferior mentality. This fact is 
openly admitted in theory but in some of our 
smaller cities and villages has not always 
been done in practice. A more thorough 
use of “Why” methods will make it possible 
to place the Commercial Department amongst 
the leaders and will forever remove the in- 
sinuation that commercial work is not up to 
the standards in force amongst other depart- 
ments. 
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Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Lincoln High Schoo!, Los Angeles, 
California, is one of the most attractive high 
schools in the Southland. The white build- 
ings situated on a high hill surrounded with 
palms and other tropical growth and -hav- 
ing a commanding view of the city for miles 
around give this school an entirely different 
setting from any other. 


Lincoln is especially strong in commercial! 
and vocational work and has a faculty of 
picked specialists. 


Miss Ethel Andrus is Principal. Miss 
Mae McMillin, head of the Commercial De- 
partment. Messers. A. E. Wright, R. E. 
Urey, H. F. Root and Joe McGee teach the 
bookkeeping. 


An Educational Conference was held 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
April 5, 6 and 7. This was the third con- 
ference of this kind to be held in the state. 
The Commercial Teachers’ Section of the 
Conference held a special meeting April 6, 
beginning at 9:30 a. m. This was the first 
time a specia! meeting for those who are in- 
terested in commercia! education has been 
included in the program and it was an out- 
standing event in the progress of commercial 
education in the state. 


The keynote of the Conference was 
taken as the main theme of the commercial 
meeting, in which the topics were all re- 
lated to the “Objectives in commercial edu- 
cation for secondary schools’. The “General 
objectives in commercia! education’ was 
presented by Irving R. Garbutt, Supewisor 
of Commercial Education,‘ Cincinnat Ohio. 
Mr. Garbutt was well qualified to present his 
subject and was selected because of his broad 
contact with commercial educational problems. 

“Methods of determining objectives in 
commercial education’’ was presented b 
Wm. L. Connor, Principal of Longwood Hig 
School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Connor has an exceptional reputation as a 
speaker and administrator of commercial 
education. 

Other speakers included E. W. Barnhart, 
Chief, of Commercial Education Service, 
Washington, D. C., and Harry C. Bard, 
General Manager of the Morehouse-Martens 
Company, Columbus, Onio. 

Following the commercial program, there 
was a luncheon on the campus, at which Ralph 
E. Hoffhines, President of the Commercial 
Teachers’ Club, Columbus, Ohio, presided. 

The Bureau of Educational Research held 
a Textbook and Library Exhibit in con- 
nection with this conference. 
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Illinois will hold its Ninth Annual Inter- 
scholastic Contest in Shorthand and 
Typewriting at the Illinois State Normal 
University, May 12. Preliminary to the final 
contest, there will be district center contests 
on Saturday, April 28, at the following high 
schools: Rockford, Aurora (East), Peoria 
(Manual), Bloomington, Kankakee, Cham- 
paign, Bridgeport, East St. Louis, Springfield, 
Galesburg, Marion, LaSalle, Highland Park 
and Woodstock. 


Any bona fide high school student in the 
state, who has been regularly enrolled for 
at least one semester and who is successfully 
carrying at least three subjects, may enter 
the district and final contests if successful 
in qualifying. High School Principals in 
each case must sign the entry blank for his 
school and this is construed as a guarantee 
of the eligibility of the entrants. Each 
school may enter but one team in the team 
events and three individuals in each of the 
individual events. Members of teams may 

-also be entered as individuals. 


Winners of first, second and third places 
in each event in the district contests will 
qualify for the final contest. 

The Illinois State Normal University, 
through the faculty and student body, 
promises te do gll in its power to make the 
state contest a successful one and the visit 
of the finalists a pleasant one. Last year 
every visitor went home immensely pleased 
with the experience of the trip and the inside 
view of one of the great normal colleges of 
the country. Nearly one hundred high 
schools competed in the contests last year 
and indications are that there will be greater 
competition this year. 


_For full information in regard to either the 
district or final contests, write Arthur R. 
Williams, Contest Manager, Normal, Illinois. 


The next meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, May 12. The 
meeting will partake of the nature of round 
table discussions on Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Business English, 
and Filing. Walter E. Fairman of the 
Amherst High School is President, and Mrs. 
Anna M. Leavenworth of the West Spring- 
field High School is Secretary. 

Professor S. B. Norcross, head of the 
Commercial Department of the Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed state inspector of business colleges. 
The appointment was made by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. 
Thomas E. Johnson. 

Mr. Norcross assumes the duties of this 
position at once. There are to be three 
inspectors — one representing the public 
schools, one the Parochial schools, and one 
the business colleges of the state. 

Mr. Norcross is undoubtedly admirably 
qualified for this position. 
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The Silver Anniversary Meeting of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Conven- 
tion was held at the Biltmore. Hotel at 
Providence, R. I., as scheduled. Judging 
from the comments of the hundreds who 
attended, the meeting was a pronounced 
success. The program was carried out as 
planned. The large attendance at each 
meeting indicated the value of the informa- 
tion given by the speakers, and the intense 
interest on the part of those who attended. 

The address by President F. B. Moore was 
a masterpiece and was greatly appreciated 
by those who had the pleasure of hearing it. 
This address was delivered under difficult 
circumstances, due to an accident in which 
Mr. Moore had suffered a broken arm. 

The Round Table Meetings were well at- 
tended. This is a compliment to the efforts 
of J. W. Miller of Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, which indicates that he 
knows who to arrange an attractive program. 
C. B. Ellis, Principal of the High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts, was 
elected President, and Atlantic City was se- 
lected as the next meeting place. Each one 
of the 635 members enrolled at the 1923 
meeting were asked to plan to be in Atlantic 
City next year. The other 365 necessary to 
make the attendance 1000 and all others 
who are interested in commercial education 
are invited to attend. There will be plenty 
of room in Atlantic City for everyone. 





James T. Austin, 
President of the Mar- 
tinsburg Business Col- 


lege, Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, died 
February 4, 1923. Mr. 


Austin was a _ grad- 
uate of the Bowling 
Green Business Uni- 

— versity, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. At various times he con- 
ducted schools in Waynesboro and Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, and Martinsburg, 
West Virginia. He was looked upon as a 
progressive educator along commercial lines 
and had devoted most of his life to this 
work. His death came rather suddenly from 
a complication of diseases. He is survived 
by his wife, a son and a daughter. Mrs. 
Austin will continue to operate the Martins- 
burg Business College. 








F. W. Williss, Principal of the Williss 
Business University, Springfield, Ohio, died 
Friday, March 2, 1923. Mr. Williss was 
the founder of the Williss Business University 
and had established an enviable record as 
a school man and teacher of commercial 
subjects. His death came very suddenly 
from a stroke of apoplexy, living only three 
and one-half hours after being stricken. 
The school will continue in operation under 
the direction of Mrs. Williss and will adhere 
strictly to the policy followed by the late 
Professor Williss. 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING ; 
CORPORATION PROBLEMS* 


NotE—These problems are intended to test the student’s knowledge of the principles involved in Corpora- 
tion Bookkeeping. If he understands the principles governing the recording of transactions affecting the organi- 
zation, operations, and dissolution of corporations, he will experience no trouble in making the required entries 
to open or close the corporation books or to record those transactions affecting the proprietorship of the corpora- 
tion. In this connection, it should be remembered that the bookkeeping of a corporation differs from the book- 
keeping of other types of organizations only in the recording of strictly corporate transactions. 


Exercise No. 1—Opening Entries 


May I, 1923, a charter was granted to C. W. Addison, J. B. Chaney, E. O. Dana, L. B. 
Simrall, and E. D. Townsend for the purpose of operating a canning factory. C. W. Addison 
and J. B. Chaney own land, buildings, and machinery which have been used for tnis purpose 
in the past, but the operations have been discontinued. The charter granted provides for a 


capital stock of $100,000.00, half of which is common and half preferred, par value $100.00 
per share. 


C. W. Addison and J. B. Chaney each subscribe for one hundred shares of common and 
one hundred shares of preferred stock with the understanding that one half of the subscrip- 
tion of each is to be paid by the corporation’s accepting the land, buildings, and machinery 
owned by them; each is to pay per ye the other half of his subscription. E. O. Dana, 
L. B. Simrall!, and E. D. Townsend each subscribe for fifty shares of common stock, one-half 


of which is to be paid for in cash and the balance in two equa! installments payable in 90 and 
120 days. 


J. W. Wolfe subscribes for one hundred shares of preferred stock with the privilege of 
deducting a discount of three percent for cash. D.V. Beatty subscribes for twenty-five shares 
of common and seventy-five shares of preferred stock; he is to pay cash for the common and 
the corporation is to accept machinery valued at $3,500.00 and his note for $4,000.00 in pay- 
ment for the preferred. E. Mannix and J. R. Armleder each subscribe for twenty-five shares 
of preferred stock to be paid for in casn. H. Pearson, W. L. Garber, and K. Ferger each 
subscribe for ten shares of preferred and fifteen shares of common stock, agreeing to pay cash 
for the preferred and cash for one third of the common, balance of the common to be paid 
for in two equal installments payable in sixty and ninety days. 


1. Prepare in journal form the entries required to record the authorized capital stock 
and the subscriptions. 


2. Make in journal form the entries necessary to record the cash and other property 
received in payment for stock as per agreement at the time the corporation was organized, 
assuming that stock was issued when fully paid. 


3. Prepare in journal form the entries when the deferred payments are made, it being 
assumed that D. V. Beatty pays one-half of his note and interest at maturity and renews 
the other half with an interest-bearing note due in ninety days. 


The Roberts Printing Co. is incorporated in the state of New York. The incorporators 
are A. L. Roberts, H. B. Boyles, V. W. Boyles, T. E. Robbins, and A. J. Smith. The corpora- 
tion has an authorized capital stock of $250,000.00, par value $100.00 per share. Subscrip- 
tions for this stock are as follows: A. L. Roberts, $75,000.00; H. B. Boyles, $35,000.00; V. 
W. Boyles, $35,000.00; T. E. Robbins, $10,000.00; A. J. Smith, $12,500.00; S. P. Benham, 
$5,000.00; L. M. Wiley, $2,500.00; and M. J. Coleman, $25,000.00. It is decided to hold 
$50,000.00 of the capital stock for future use. All subscriptions are paid in cash. 


A. L. Roberts, the promotor of the corporation, obtained the subscriptions and attended 


to the details of the incorporation. The corporation is to engage in the printing and publish- 
ing business in the city of Albany, New York. 


1. Show in outline form each step involved, from the time Mr. Roberts conceived the 
organization of this business until the corporation is ready to begin business operations. 


2. Show in journal form the opening entries. 





*Taken from Chapter XX XV of the 15th edition of “‘zoth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”. 
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F. L. Burke, R. S. Cooke, and C. B. Summers, partners in a mercantile business, wish 
to incorporate at the close of business June 30, 1923. The Balance Sheet prepared from 
their books at that time shows the following facts: 


BURKE, COOKE & SUMMERS 
Balance Sheet, June 30, 1923 



































Assets 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash.. Be a cate er elation te si ae le ca oN 6,011|70 
Notes Receivable. . Be ee he eed tiki ae Be a 1,000]00 
Accounts Receivable. . Se 
Less Reserve for Bad Debts..................-. 248.60}| 11,765|40 
Accrued Interest Earned. . JA All See ET gs Ey ey ft 9: g|50 
Merchandise Inventory, June 30.....................-0-00e- 2,500|00|| 21,286/60 
FIXED ASSETS: 
Office Equipment... ee Tee OTe ae 
Less Reserve for Depreciation................. 52.50 297|50 
Store Fixtures...... eee 
Less Reserve for Depreciation. Ghd ainig hakonidiaya ee 16.00 384|00 
Delivery Equipment. . LE eT ere el 
Less Reserve for Depreciation.................-. 480.00) 3,620]00||  4,301/50 
DEFERRED CHARGES TO OPERATION: 
ens a atie—gggggal Piiadls tts ach br ech 62|50) 
Ee rn ee 46/40) 108|90 
TOTAL ASSETS AND DEFERRED wa. 25,697|00 
Liabilities and Proprietorship || 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: | 
het ics Vials wad ig Hsia Sicias Ris wie ae Viouw's Hak 500/00 
Fs toto cgOalsines GaGa ad Shubie Gate oe 1,327|60 
ECE I ona ES Sa Sodas ec ae edues stay oun 15|00 1,842|60 
PROPRIETORSHIP: 
| ee a ne eee eee 8,037|15 
Ne eee ee are 7,956175 
ae ee 7,860|50|| 23,854|40 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND PROPREITORSHIP............. 25,697|00 


























The three partners sign application for a charter of incorporation with a capital stock 
of $50,000.00, consisting of one thousand shares at $50.00 a share. F. L. Burke subscribes 
for 250 shares; R.S. Cooke, 200 shares; C. B. Summers, 200 shares; R. H. Porter, 100 shares; 
J. G. Winkler, 50 shares; W. G. Brownfield, 50 shares; J. C. Walters, 50 shares; the remain- 
ing 100 shares will be sold later. 


Each partner is to receive 180 shares for his interest in the business and pays cash for 
the balance of his subscription. The corporation accepts from R. H. Porter two trucks which 
he has been using in a similar business operated by himself, valued at $4,000.00; he pays 
cash for the balance of his subscription. All other subscribers pay cash for their subscriptions. 


The difference between the par value of the stock accepted by the partners in payment 
for their interest in the business and the proprietorship of the three partners, is to be regarded 
as goodwill. 


Prepare in journal form the entries (a) to close the partnership books, and (b) to open 
the corporation books. 

















ee 
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Smiley, Winters & French, partners, agree to incorporate at the close of the business 
year, June 30, 1922. A Balance Sheet prepared at this time is as follows: 


SMILEY, WINTERS & FRENCH 
Balance Sheet, June 30, 1922 


























Assets 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
EE ee Ee eT rE eee rere fe 
FUSE TRIUNINE, 6s oh Soa Ss eae se a 
Less Reserve for Bad Debts.......................+ §0.85 185|67 
INS 556 or 8 be Soe ese aa Sl nc BONbes awawasess 2,554|00 
nS ee er ne re eee 1,008]|53 
Inventory—Soda Fountain Supplies......................4.. 182|26]| 16,343/24 
FIXED ASSETS: 
OE eer 
Less Reserve for Depreciation................... 42.50 257|50 
ee ee er 
Less Reserve for Depreciation................... 167.93 951|57 
Soda Fountain Equipment........................ 650.00 
Less Reserve for Depreciation................... 48.75 601|25 
Ee ee 
Less Reserve for Depreciation................... 300.00 8,'700|00 
Seka ke Sods a teR eu Ta ews ables in lord §,000]00]}  15,510/32 
DEFERRED CHARGES TO OPERATION: 
ee ere 117|42 
INN Ss tei iiaiwseks Jaadles eu ad snappers 50|00 
re ee RS Tr eee ee 237|80 405|22 
TOTAL ASSETS AND DEFERRED CHARGES...............} 32,258|78 
Liabilities and Proprietorship 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
kia cat ovendadsdadedsbvdvelds +5 4cduweues 2,500/00 
iis sion ee wbiee sGin aw Sd oan ad wis xo4 4,186|36 
EE iio esiccéannseken cevivn ba Hens entbesets 144|50 
BING o655.5 ds 6b Shea nk Seen dO NS Wis edoed cul 56/40 6,887|26 
FIXED LIABILITY: 
6 sendaliah oe od od bi enedessdeneveinewhs 10,000|00 
PROPRIETORSHIP: 
ik os eh heen ques sx abensebacs eaves’ 9,479|04 
ee I 8 ask kana d <0 60 ve as'ekbns ds 4b hes bded des 2,946|24 
ey oki cate cenGebeee cbncuredecdwed ened 2,946/24|| 15,371|52 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND PROPRIETORSHIP............. 32,258|78 























The capital stock of the corporation is to be $25,000.00, consisting of five hundred shares 
at $50.00 per share. The subscriptions at the time the charter is granted July 1 are as fol- 
lows: D. P. Winters, 100 shares; L. S. French, too shares; S. M. Smiley, 100 shares; A. L. 
Frost, 50 shares; E. D. Carpenter, 50 shares; and C. C. Lowery, 50 shares. The corporation 
agrees to pay the partners $15,000.00 for their interest in the partnership, taking over all the 
assests and assuming all the liabilities. Each partner is to pay cash for the stock subscribed 
for by him and to receive cash for 95 percent of his proprietary interest in the business as 
shown by the Balance Sheet; the remaining five percent is to constitute a surplus to take 


care of possible loss resulting from taking over the assets of the partnership. The other sub- 
scribers pay cash for their subscriptions. 


1. Prepare in journal form the entries necessary to close the books of the partnership. 


2. Make in journal form the entries necessary to open the books of the corporation, 
taking into consideration the conditions mentioned. 

If desired, the student may show the cash paid to the partners for their irtterest in the business and the cash 
received from them by the corporation for the stock subscribed, though in practice only the difference would be 
paid to or received by the corporation, as it does not buy the cash belonging to the partnership. 
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Exercise No. 2—Corporate Transactions 


W. G. Darling subscribed for ten shares of the capital stock of the Boyd Manufacturing 
Co. at $100.00 per share. He paid cash $250.00 and gave his sixty-day note for the balance, 
attaching the certificate of stock as collateral security. He died before paying the note. His 
estate was insolvent and the corporation settled with the administrator by refunding 
one-half the amount Mr. Darling had paid. 

Prepare in journal form (a) the entry when the stock was sold to Mr. Darling, and (b) 
the entry when settlement was made with the administrator. 


Record the following transactions in journal form: 
May 5. C. W. Green subscribed for fifteen shares of People’s Telephone Co. stock at $50.00 
per share, payable within ten days. 
9. Received from C. W. Green $100.00 on account of stock subscription. 
25. Brought suit against C. W. Green for $650.00, balance due on stock subscription. 
June 5. Court rendered a judgment against C. W. Green for $687.96, covering the amount 
of his indebtedness, $650.00, court costs, $26.40, and interest on his account, $11.56. Gave 
the court a check for $26.40 in payment for costs. 
20. Received from the court a check for $687.96, amount of the judgment rendered 
against C. W. Green. 
Issued fifteen shares of stock to C. W. Green. 

21. Gave A. Y. Burris, attorney, a check for $33.08, five percent collection fee for 

collecting the account against C. W. Green. 

January I, 1923, the Mercantile Trading Company, a corporation with a capital stock 
of $500,000.00, of which $250,000.00 is common and $250,000.00 preferred, finds that it can- 
not pay maturing obligations and that it will be necessary to make an assignment unless cash 
can be secured. All the common and preferred stock has been sold, hence additional capital 
cannot be secured through the sale of stock without the legal formalities of having the capital 
stock increased, which would require more time than is available. A meeting of the stock- 
holders is called to decide the future policy of the corporation. At this meeting it is agreed 
that each stockholder will donate to the corporation approximately one-fifth of the common 
stock which he owns; this stock is to be sold for cash. It is decided that it will be better for 
the stockholders to sacrifice a part of their holdings in order to tide the business over its present 
financial embarrassment than to take the chance of losing more heavily through the creditors 
asking for a receiver to take charge of the affairs of the business. 

Jan. 5. $50,000.00 of the common stock was received from the stockholders as per agreement 
of the Ist; this stock is donated to the corporation. 

6. Transferred $10,000.00 of this common stock to the First National Bank to apply 
as part payment on a note for $10,000.00 due today; the bank accepts the 
stock at .go. 

7. Received $26,500.00 cash in payment for 300 shares (par value, $100.00) of the do- 
nated common stock. 

8. Paid Anderson Bros. $4,250.75, balance due them, with 30 shares of donated com- 
mon stock at .85 and check for the balance. 

1. Record in journal form the foregoing transactions and post to ledger accounts, allow- 

ing five lines for each account. 

2. Assuming that the net proprietorship of the corporation at the close of the next 
| weggag year is $605,000.75, indicate the form in which this would be shown on the Balance 

eet. 


The Union Grocery Company is incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000.00— 
$100,000.00 preferred, and $100,000.00 common; $90,000.00 of the preferred and $85,000.00 
of the common has been issued. The preferred stock pays a dividend of eight precent. The 
Surplus account at the close of the fiscal period, December 31, 1922, shows a balance of 
$22,500.00. It is decided to declare a dividend of eight percent on the outstanding preferred 
stock and ten percent on the outstanding common stock, and to transfer to a Sinking Fund 
Reserve account $5,000.00 to provide for bonds which will mature in the future. 

Make in journal form the entries necessary to record the dividends and the sinking fund 
reserve. 


At the close of business December 31, 1922, the Capital Stock account of the Consoli- 
dated Manufacturing Co. shows a credit balance of $300,000.00, and the Unissued Capital 
Stock account, a debit balance of $100,000.00; the surplus account shows a credit balance 
of $162,500.00. The board of directors decides to declare a cash dividend of ten percent 
and a stock dividend of fifty percent of the outstanding stock. 

Make in journal form the entries necessary to record these dividends. 

Stock dividend refers to capital stock issued to the stockholders for a part of their interest in the surplus. The 
value of this stock is debited to the Surplus account. 


(To be concluded in May number) 
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THE DISCIPLINARY VALUES IN 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


(Continued from page 7) 


Law. Vagueness and looseness of thought 
and carless statements can not be tolerated. 
To become proficient in the power of ex- 
actness in making statements requires that 
the student should possess and cultivate the 
ability to analyze. Law has become com- 
plex, and it is necessary to compare and 
discriminate in order to obtain a clear 
understanding of even the elements of law. 
When the student has learned to pick out 
the essential elements in a case where a 
number of questions are involved, and to 
center his thought upon the real issue, when 
he is able to analyze a case into its component 
parts and to compare the state of facts in- 
volved in one case with those of another, 
and to detect any differences which would 
distinguish one case from the other, he is 
getting a mental training of a high order. 


Precision of statement promotes clearness 
of thought. The essential principles of the 
law are not so very numerous, but their 
applications are almost innumerable. To 
apply a given principle to a state of facts 
and to contrast different statements of fact 
in order to evolve the general principles of 
law, offers an excellent training for the 
reasoning powers. Reasoning is considered 
the highest type of thinking. All our know- 
ledge, our education, our technical learning, 
is practically useless unless founded on 
logical reasoning. If there is any one thing 
that we should do for our students it is to 
teach them HOW TO THINK. The study 
of Commercial Law develops the reasoning 
faculty as much as any other study in the 
curriculum, if not better than any other 
study, and it is therefore obvious that it 
should have a prominent place in the cur- 
riculum of the present-day schools. 

The social sciences are a vital part of all 
courses of study. The study of Sociology 
aids the student in solving problems and 
understanding the social conditions about 
him. It makes him think about the inequal- 
ity of man, and the ever-increasing per- 
plexities of society. Economics itself is 
closely allied with commercial subjects. The 
evolution of economic society, production, 
consumption, value and price, banking, and 
labor problems are some of the big subjects 
in the field of economics which are of vital 
interest to the student of commercial subjects. 
If the student really gets a clear understand- 
ing of these subjects, he will receive a lasting 
benefit much more far reaching than the 
mere content of the subject. The purpose 
of any study is to advance the learner in 
economic, social, and ethical efficiency and 
the study of the social sciences will readily 
stand this test. The study of social sciences 
encourages correct sentiment, morals and 
manners, also due subordination to authority, 
— so meets the test required for disciplinary 
value. 


We have seen that the different subjects 
offered in the Commercial course meet the 
test from a disciplinary standpoint, that they 
are of lasting individual value to the student. 
But for an education to be well rounded and 
of the greatest value, it must have both 
individual and social value. The commercial 
course takes account of an actual social world. 
To be sure, it does not open up a compre- 
hensive view of that world. But it does 
afford an entrance into one important phase 
of social life, the one that perhaps is most 
attractive from the pupil’s standpoint. 
Moreover, it is a part of that world that 
can be brought into the school-room with 
the least departure from reality. The 
methods and processes of the world of 
commerce become the methods and processes 
of the schoolroom. Whatever meaning they 
can have for the pupil later, they can easily 
be made to bear for him now. The standards 
of promptness, accuracy, definiteness, and 
responsibility of the business world are not 
exactions of the artificial world of the school- 
room, but are a challenge of one’s fitness to 
enter into the real order of things. It can 
always be said to the student, ‘This is the 
way the world does its business.” Finding 
himself in a situation essentially like that in 
which he expects to work, he senses the 
reality of the demands made upon him, learns 
to measure his own capacity and definite 
achievement, he puts his best efforts into 
this work. It is just this real educational 
opportunity that comes to the teacher of 
commercial subjects, an opportunity which 
the teacher of more abstract or less practical 
subjects often seeks in vain. 

If the instruction is what it can and should 
be, there need be little danger of making 
the work of the pupil a mere mastery of 
routine. It is the high duty and the rare 
opportunity of the teacher to make the course 
educative. He has the great advantage of 
beginning with the pupil where he is, of 
dealing with him as he is, and of introducing 
him to a world that is. 





WANTED 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


For positions as correspondents 
representing an Extension Univer- 
sity on either a part-time or full- 
time basis. A splendid opportu- 
nity for summer work, with 
chances for advancement to per- 
manent position as district man- 
ager. A knowledge of commercial 
subjects and experience in teaching 
is required. Must have good per- 
sonality and be a hustler. State 
experience, age, present position, 
and give references. Address, Cor- 
respondent. 
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WHITEWATER STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 


_ Specializes in Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing. Courses are offered for commercial 
teachers in bookkeeping, Accounting, Ma- 
chine Accounting, Shorthand, Typing, Pen- 
manship, Commercial Arithmetic, Commer- 
cial Geography, Commercial Law, Advertis- 
ing and Salesmanship. Special courses are 
given in the methods of teaching each of 
these subjects. 

Expenses for board and room are very low. 
Tuition of $6.00 for six weeks includes book 
rent. Summer Session 1923, June 16 to July 
28. C. M. Yoder, Director of Commercial 
Courses. 


BETTER TEACHERS—BETTER 
POSITIONS—BETTER SALARIES 


Six weeks Summer School for Commercial 
Teachers conducted by the Bowling Green 
Business University begins June 26 and closes 
August 4. Crowded with the best experts can 
give. Methods, intensive class work, in- 
spiration, entertainment and outings. An 
opportunity for credits and a good position. 
Accredited by University of Kentucky. 
Address: 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Near Mammouth Cave 


SUMMER NORMAL AT THE 
OBERLIN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


The Summer Normal for teachers at the 
Business College at Oberlin, Ohio, will be- 
gin June 18, and close August 10. This 
was the first business college in Ohio to be 
Accredited by the State Department of Public 
Instruction by which authority it offers a 
two-year course for commercial teachers 
which leads to the State Certificate. This 
school has trained a large proportion of the 
commercial teachers of Ohio who hold state 
certificates. Teachers of commercial branches 
who do not hold the state certificate could 
probably secure it in one or two summers 
as others have done. Any one interested 
should write J. T. Henderson, President of 
this College. 


GREGG SUMMER NORMAL 


July 2 to August 10, 1923. Teacher train- 
ing courses in Shorthand, Typewriting and 
business subjects. Bulletin on request. 

GREGG SCHOOL 
6 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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GET YOUR TRAINING FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHING 


In the Rochester Business Institute where 
you will find the highest standards in subject 
matter and methods of teaching the com- 
mercial branches; where all your work will 
be presented by experienced specialists in 
their respective departments of the work; 
where your problems as commercial teacher 
in a high school or a standard commercial 
school will be solved for you, and where 
you will be recommended for the type of 
position you are fitted to fill and assisted 
in securing it. Get our 1923 Teachers’ 
Bulletin and the Mills Penmanship Cir- 
cular for details of the courses. Address 


Registrar, Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Summer Normal Session, July 9 to August 
3, at Bay Path Institute, School of Business 
Training, Springfield, Massachusetts. Classes 
arranged with special consideration for 
teachers, normal school and college graduates. 

Intensive courses in commercial subjects 
provide opportunity for teachers to do ad- 
vanced and finishing work; to add one or 
more courses to their present equipment; 
and to start work preparatory to teaching. 

Special four-week course in Gregg Short- 
hand Theory leading to Gregg Teachers’ 
Certificate; special four-week course in plans 
and methods of securing speed in advanced 
shorthand, including sources for securing and 
methods of using supplementary material; in- 
tensive courses in the theory of typewriting, 
methods and means of securing the speed 
factors, accuracy, concentration, and rhythm; 
special short courses in elementary and ad- 
vanced bookkeeping, elementary and ad- 
vanced accounting based on Sherwood’s text, 
four-week intensive courses in educational 
psychology, teaching methods and pedagogy, 

istory of commerce, economics, salesman- 
ship and advertising. 


BAY PATH INSTITUTE, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Grove City College Summer School 
will begin June 19 and end August 17. This 
institution was one of the pioneers in offering 
summer courses of collegiate grade for com- 
mercial teachers. Three courses will be 
offered as follows: 

(a) Principles of Commercial Education. 

(b) Methods of Teaching Commercial 


Subjects. 
(c) Methods of Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 
For further information, write Weir C. 
Ketler, President. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE, Grove City, Pa. 
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CHUCKLES 


All Doing the Same Now 


A new foreman took charge of the shop 
this particular morning, and many of the 
men had not as yet met him. About the 
middle of the forenoon he was making a 
tour of the buildings to familiarize himself 
with the layout, when on passing a small 
enclosure he saw two workmen inside who 
were sitting down smoking. Before he had 
the opportunity to speak one of the men 
said: “Hello, what are you doing stranger?” 

“I’m Dodgen, the new foreman,” was the 
reply. 

“So are we, come in and have a smoke.” 





None Dead 
“Say, pa.” 
“Well, my son?” 
“IT took a walk through the cemetery 


today and I read the inscriptions on the 
tombstones.” 


“Well, what about it?”’ 
“Where are all the wicked people buried?” 


A Study in Grammar 


A girl was asked to parse the word “‘kiss,”’ 
and this was her result: This word is a noun, 
but it is usually used as a conjunction. It 
is never declined and is more common than 
proper. It is not very singular, in that it 
is generally used in the plural. It agrees 
with me. 





Mother:—“Johnny, stop using such dread- 
ful language.” 


Johnny:—‘‘Well, Mother, Shakespeare uses 
hy 





1 


Mother:—“Then don’t play with him; 
he’s not a fit companion for you.” 


—Commercial Pep. 


A man sent his Irish servant with a present 
of a live hare to a friend. The hare man- 
aged to escape, but the servant made no 
effort to catch it; all he did was stand and 
gaze after it with a satisfied grin on his face. 
“You may run and run, and run, you be- 
lubbering beast,’’ he shouted, ‘‘but it’s no 
use, for you haven’t got the address.” 


Sunday-school Teacher—‘‘Can anyone tell 
me where Noah lived?” 

Pupil—“I don’t think he had a regular 
home. I guess he and his family belonged 
to the floating population.” 
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Bible Dog 


A ragged darky emerged from a Georgia 
swamp and turned to call his hound. 

“You, Mo’over!’’ he yelled. ‘Come yere 
to me, suh!’’ 

A visitor from the north had halted ‘his 
automobile on the road to mend a leaky 
tire, and caught the sounds of the negro’s 
words. 

“What did you call that dog?” he asked. 

“I calls him Mo’over,”’ said the darky. 

“You mean Rover, don’t you?” 

“Naw, suh, I don’t mean Rover, I means 
Mo’over.” 

“Isn’t Moreover a funny name for a dog?” 

“Naw, suh, hit’s a regular dwag name— 
come outen de Bible.” 

The tourist shook his head. 

“T am fairly well acquainted with the 
Scriptures,” he said. ‘My father was a 
preacher. But I never heard of any dog in 
the Bible being called Moreover.” 

““W’y, boss,” said the darky, “ain’t you 
*member whar hit say in de Bible dat Lazarus 
et de crumbs w’ch fell from de rich man’s 
table, an’ Mo’over, de dog, licked his sores!’ 


Not What He Asked 


“So you go to school, do you, Bobby?” 
asked the clergyman of the 10-year-old 
hopeful, of the Briggly household. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Bobby. 

“Let me hear you spell ‘bread’.” 

“B-r-e-d-e.”” 

“The dictionary spells it with an ‘a,’ 
Bobby.” 

“Yes, sir; but you didn’t ask me how the 
dictionary spells it. You asked me how I 
spell it.’ 





Clear as Mud 


It was midnight on the ocean, 
Not a street car was in sight, 

The sun and moon shone brightly, 
While it rained all day that night. 
For in the summer snow storm, 
The rain poured just like glass, 

A barefoot boy with shoes on, 
Stood sitting in the grass. 





WANTED 
DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS 


The men we want for these positions are 
familiar with business education. Must be 
at least 25 years of age, have good personali- 
ties, are considered aggressive, and are known 
to be industrious. Probably employed at 
present time as solicitors for reputable busi- 
ness schools, salesmen for well known corre- 
spondence schools, or teachers who have had 
sales experience. Are successful in present 
positions, but not satisfied with outlook for 
advancement. Opportunity for advancement 
to branch office manager. Do not write unless 
you will be available in the near future, and 
unless you believe you are qualified to earn 
an income of from $3600 to $6000. State 
qualifications definitely and give references. 
Address, No. 26. 
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ANNOUNCING 
A 1923 EDITION OF ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH 


The author recognizes the importance, in modern busi- 
ness, of an accurate and readily usuable knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of correct English. The text 
is planned so that the student not only gains an under- 
standing of these principles, but learns to apply them 
correctly with confidence and dispatch. 


In his study of the text, he is soon agreeably surprised 
to learn that the ability to speak or write correctly is 
not a gift or a knack to be acquired only thorough a long 
process of imitation and association, but a concise and 
deliberate application of a comparatively few principles 
that are as simple in their content as the law of the road 
and as unvarying in their use as are the laws of mathe- 


The plan of the book is unique; the definitions, rules, 
and instructions are clear and concise; the abundant ex- 
ercises are practical and effective in setting up correct 


The subject of business letter writing is especially 
stressed—120 pages are devoted to this important phase of the use of 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL, which gives valuable suggestions for teaching the text and 
the answers to the exercises, is provided for teachers. This manual saves the busy teacher’s 


We suggest an examination of this text with a view to its use in your 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


For Sale: Double commercial desks, chairs, 
typewriter tables, blackboards, and other equip- 
ment. We are closing out our school. Our equi- 
ment must be sold. Address, Wisconsin School. 





A Day and Boarding School for Girls. Admir- 
able location at the sea shore. Good name and 
great possibilities. Building valuable because of 
location and adaptability for very profitable 
summer renting. A good living assured by the 
investment of $35,000. Address, Principal, 106 
South Surrey Place, Ventnor, Atlantic City, N. J. 





A business school in a town of 60,000, in the 
Eastern Ohio Valley. Fine territory to draw 
from. No opposition in your class. Large de- 
mand for graduates. Any responsible, qualified 

ty who is willing to pay for the school what 
it will net in two years, may haveit. It will take 
$5,000 to close proposition. Address, Owner. 





Well established school of good reputation in 
large Southern city. Can be conducted without 
help by an all-around business college man, 
or can be made a large school. Equipment 
first class. Owner retiring. Price $4,000. Ad- 
dress, W. G. 





A small Southern Indiana Business College 
doing a $5,000 business, located in a growing 
city of 10,000. Expenses exceptionally low. 
Apartment with school. Splendid opportunity 
for man and wife. Address, L. C. 
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Old established school, inventory $6,500, for 
sale. No competition, fine territory, owner sick, 
reason for selling. Price right to one has who 
money. No others need write. Eastern state 
not far from Baltimore. Address, V. W. C. 





Business college in Indiana city of 10,000. 
Good reputation. Low rent. Established ten 
years. Cash price $1,000. Payment plan $1,200. 
se unless you mean business. Address, 

o. 





A first-class business college in Maine. Selling 
for value of inventory. Here is a chance for a 
school man to make lots of money. Big field to 
work in. Inquire at once. Address, Z. X. K. 





A well advertised business college in Mississippi 
Valley for sale at half price. Established about 
20 years. 40,000 people within immediate reach. 
Clean record, splendid reputation. Inventories 
about $8,000. Can be handled by two or three 
teachers. Sacrificing for family reasons. Ad- 
dress, M. B. C. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Want to buy or lease an established school 
well located. Would consider partnership. 
Give full particulars. Address, Purchaser. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted business college instructor seeking 
congenial position amid pleasant surroundings. 
Have charge of bookkeeping department 8 to 12, 
and interview prospects after school hours. Can 
take financial interest in school or on salary 
basis only. Address, Box 84, LaGrange, IIl. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET 








in the advertisement. 





Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of ‘‘The Balance Sheet,” 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Manager, well educated, married, thoroughly 
experienced in managing, soliciting, advertising, 
teaching, desires to connect, on a _—- and 
commission or commission basis, a good 
school. Would consider leasing te ay Address, 
Manager. 





Position wanted, by an ex ced lady 
teacher of commercial subjects, wet Se Pitman 
Shorthand, 20th me A 
cial Law and Typewriting. Good pao hag "Comm 
~ | school or department. 


t references. dress, A. B. C 


An experienced teacher of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting desires a position. a teach 20th 
Century Accounting 
and yy and other allied eubdote. Ad- 
dress, C 





it Sustnene college solicitor of experience and 
a o or tion. Only high grade 
Sanaa pa “a Salesman. 





were as ep a branch 
school. Have con principal of of commercial 
department of = a the largest business col- 


leges in New York state. Familiar with the best 
texts in bookkeeping and can teach all subjects. 
Address, Efficiency. 





A college trained man and graduate of course 
in Higher Accountancy, Business Law, Gregg 
Shorthand and Touch System of Typewriting 
desires position for mext year. Have had six 
years’ experience as an athletic coach in colleges 
and ——- schools with excellent success. 
os _ * e best of references. Address, 





Wanted, by experienced refined young lady, a 
position as a shorthand and typewriting teach 

in Iowa or some state near Iowa. After several 
months with school I am — if suitable to 
buy shares in the institution. dress, C. G. A. 





oun" by man, pottien as teacher of 20th 


Commercial Arith- 
ina ‘toud business “> Minesota, Wisconsin 


or any of the north central states. Age 44, mem- 
ber Christian church, actual 


teaching experi 
years’ in public schools. 





Experienced private school man 
tion as tuition salesman for a une 
one of the New England or North Atlantic states 
for the summer months. Have built two schools 
on Lag td and salesmanship ability. Ad- 
dress, No. 23. 





Young man, twenty-nine years of age, B. B. A. 
degree, five years t ing and one year experience 
as head of high school commercial department, 
— place in high school, normal, or junior 
college as ae of commercial subjects. Ad- 


Position as business college —— 5 4 or a | 
in a good school. Fifteen years’ 
erial experience. Can ff - most — 
subject taught in —_ colleges. Prefer 
Central States. Address, H. H 





Position as business college manager by a mana 
now employed by a large chain of schools. Eight- 
een years’ experience as business college manager, 

teacher and Ft -- Six yous with present 
employer. Spee vertiser a: ees, 
wo wi all leading ing 
penman. Best of references. Nous but but 
high-grade schools considered. Address, Com- 





Wosne ee S08 Se owt an experience as head 
of ercial work in High School desires 
position ition for the summer months or coming year 

as teacher of Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Bookkeeping. Have A. B. degree and some work 
on M. A. at Columbia University. Ad- 





Commercial teacher with fifteen years’ ex - 
ence in college, business college, and high 


Available June 1. Address, R, 





A well qualified teacher with university train- 
ing and four years’ experience as commercial 
teacher in public schools and with private pu 
wishes a position in a reliable business 
or ——. in Missouri, preferably in St. Louis. 
Can teach Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
 eeabeey yoy Business Tetthanethe, Busi- 
ness Law, Business English, and Office Practice, 
Will be available either June 1 or September 1. 
Geceeme, Miss Ruth Bickle, Box 73, Cotulla, 

‘exas. 





Man with many years’ experience wishes poai- 
tion with good private school in California. 
Thorough 20th ey teacher. All commercial 
subjects. Address, M 


Position wanted by uate of a Universi 
as head of Commercial Department in some 
school or small college. A man who has been 
successful both in teaching in a small university 
ont & onium Sun usiness. Prefer to teach Ac- 
counting, but prepared to teach any com- 
mercial subject. Address, No. 25. 


. Lady of ten years’ ex 


perience wants a positi 
for the summer as teacher of G Shorthand 
and English. Can teach commer arithmetic 


and elementary bookkeeping. Address, K. K. 


Position wanted as manager of business .col- 
lege or head of Commercial Department by man 

© is desirous of connecting with a school ‘of 
accountancy or business administration. LL.M. 
and B. A. degrees. Licensed to practice law. 
Accounting and commercial law ——— 
Two years’ experience as manager of business 
college and six as ry of Commercial Depart- 
ment. Available July 1. Not interested in small 
position. Address, M. N. O. 
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COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. The 15th edition repre- 
sents a complete revision of the text and practice sets. The text is subdivided 
into three divisions of twelve chapters each, which lead the student from step to 
step in logical manner and to meet practical problems as they would actually arise 
in the evolution of a business from a single proprietorship to a large corporation. 
It is pedagogically sound and yet practical. Questions and short exercises are so 
numerous and varied that the teacher can find plenty of drill and thought provoking 
work for all classes of students—the exceptionally bright ones and those of slower 
progress. These exercises are very adaptable and make the text unusually elastic. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by J. O. McKinsey. The 
material is well graded, each chapter following logically the preceding one in turn 
laying the foundation for the chapter to follow. Throughout the text, details and 
arithmetical calculations are reduced to a minimum. Formal definitions are few 
in number, and in no case emphasized. The subject is developed by a study of 
principles rather than by a drill in details. 


ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING by Walter E. Leidner of the High 
School of Commerce, Boston, Massachusetts. Edited by Charles F. Rittenhouse, 
Professor of Accounting, Boston University. Every progressive teacher of book- 
keeping is constantly searching for practice material which will add variety to his 
work, stimulate interest among his pupils, serve as a_review of new and old prin- 
ciples, and in general raise the standard of his course. This book is intended to 
provide such material and to meet the demand for supplementary exercises. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING. Third edition. An authoritative treatise 
on accountancy. A correlation of accounting, theory and practice, auditing, theory 
and practice, and law in its relation to accounting. The student is afforded exact 
instruction in the basic principles of the science of accounting, and is clearly 
reminded of the professional ability and judgment acquired in the application of 
these principles in the art of bookkeeping and auditing. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by I. E. Grisso. A typewriting manual 
which arouses the interest and enthusiasm of the student from the beginning of 
the course. It emphasizes the value of finger gymnastics and produces correct 
writing habits. A method of speed development is provided that will bring out 
the best effort of each individual student, thus producing rapid and accurate typists. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. 1923 edition. Presents the essentials of English 
in a concise, practical manner. It is not the intention of the author to confuse the 
student with hair-splitting distinctions and technical questions. The plan of the 
work is practical because the student applies the gained knowledge in the exercises 
following each lesson. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. The language in this text is simple and easily under- 
stood, while the accuracy and adherence to strict principles of law are fully main- 
tained. The questions and cases are such that the teacher who uses them does 
not need to worry about inaccuracies or inconsistencies. 

RAPID CALCULATION by Joseph W. Smith. This text, with its complete and well- 
graded lessons, provides a course of study that cannet fail to produce a high degree 
of accuracy and speed. The drills afford abundant practice in the application of 


the rules. Each drill is timed and may be practiced until the desired time has 
been reached. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. This text developes the relationship 
which business arithmetic holds to Economics, Business Administration and 
Accounting. The method of presentation is original and inspiring. All impractical 
material is eliminated. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five thousand words classified according to na- 
ture of business. Pronunciation, syllabication and definition shown. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING. A system of arm movement writing 
for use in Normal Schools, High Schools, Parochial Schools and Business Colleges. 
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